Archacologta Cambrensis, 


No. IV.—OCTOBER, 1846. 


THE BUCKSTONE, NEAR MONMOUTH. 


Tae accompanying sketch will give some idea of the curi- 
ously poised stone, situated in Meend Wood, about two miles 
eastward from the town of Monmouth, and about two hun- 
dred yards from the boundary of the county. It stands in, 
and most probably gives name to, the parish of Stanton, in 
the county of Gloucester, and is usually known by the name 
of Bucxstone. In the same parish, on the opposite side of 
the village, isa large Maen Hir. The size of the Buckstone 
is about twenty-two feet extreme length, as seen in the 
sketch; on the top it is nineteen feet long by thirteen feet 
wide, and about fifty-three feet in circumference. Its height 
is thirteen feet, and in figure is somewhat of an inverted 
pyramid poised on its apex, which is about three feet in 
diameter, where it touches the pedestal. 

It is called a druidical monument, by which term most 
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people perhaps think that it was placed in its present situa- 
tion by the Druids, or at least owes its appearance, and 
vibrating property, to their art. That the ancient Britons 
looked upon this, and similar rocks, with a degree of awe 
and veneration, as the work of some superior being, and 
perhaps as the seat of the divinity, and paid their adorations 
accordingly, is not improbable. In this they did not go 
much farther than their successors, the ignorant peasantry 
of the present day, who consider that the Buckstone was 
there placed by the Prince of Darkness, or by the Fairies, 
and that it is still the favourite resort of one or the other, 
whose vengeance would fall heavily upon any one who should 
presume to attempt its overthrow. There is, however, 
scarcely room to doubt but that this stone stands now, where 
it always has been since the creation, or at least since its 
component parts became consolidated, and formed into stone, 
although at some remote period, it was probably surrounded 
by earth, or other more perishable material than itself, 
which has gradually given way to the action of the atmos- 
phere, and left it exposed as it now is. 

If the weight and size of the mass were the only objections 
to its being the work of human hands, it is readily conceded 
that the ancient Britons were very well able to have executed 
it. The practical uses of the lever, wedge, and inclined plane 
were no doubt well known to them. Those who were capa- 
ble of constructing wheeled chariots, cannot be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the use of the wheel and axle, or 
windlas; nor, looking at Stonehenge, and similar works, can 
it be supposed that they were unacquainted with the pulley. 
With these uses, therefore, it was certainly possible to move 
the rock into any position they thought proper. The very 
great folly of the attempt however is evident, if the indispen- 
sable conditions are considered, without which the mass 
would not be in equilibrio, and support itself a moment, 
when placed upon an apex; viz., that its centre of gravity 
must be directly perpendicular with the point on which it 
rests, and not very high above it either, or else a very slight 
force would be sufficient to overthrow it. Now it cannot be 
imagined, that in such a huge mis-shapen rock as this is, even 
supposing it homogeneous, which probably it is not, that 
they had any means of ascertaining, previously to under- 
taking, the work, that these conditions were complied with. 
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The same objections hold good, whether the rock was 
brought from a distance, and then set up, or that they 
adopted the less laborious process of hewing away the under 
part of the stone by degrees, until it was left supported as it 
now is; for the least mistake in the situation of the point, 
would have put an end to the enterprize, by causing it to roll 
down the hill. It cannot be believed that the Druids, or 
others, ever undertook so foolish a work, with the chances of 
success so very great against them. 

There is a peculiarity in the Buckstone that renders it still 
more an object of curiosity, which is, that the rock or stone 
which supports it, declines very considerably from an hori- 
zontal position, so that looking at it in a certain direction, 
one would suppose a very slight force would cause it to slide 
off. It appears to be retained in its place merely by the 
roughness of the surfaces, which nevertheless do not seem 
to be in very close contact, as the light may be seen between 
them. People mount to the top of it without apprehension; 
and the weight of an individual, does not appear to make 
any perceptible alteration in it, even when at the extreme 


edge. It is therefore concluded that the density of the 
lower part is much greater than the upper. 


7. 





MANNERS OF THE WELSH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Our Cambrian ancestors, amidst all their martial avocations 
and national calamities, exhibited virtues and accomplish- 
ments of no common kind in the routine of domestic life. 
Giraldus Cambrensis bears honourable testimony to their 
hospitable manners in the twelfth century. They seem to 
have had a code of civility, by which every one who laid 
claim to the character of a gentleman was to regulate his 
conduct and address. Sixty-four “Triads of Politeness” are 
inserted in the Myvyrian Archaiology, which contain some 
of the rules and principles of social behaviour. They pur- 
port to have been “extracted out of the book of old Sir 
Edward Stradlin of Castell San-Dunwyd, by Thomas ab Ivan 
of Tre Bryn,” who flourished between A.D. 1660 and 1700. 
Their contents evidently refer to the period when the Welsh 
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enjoyed their national independence, and therefore they may 
be taken as fair specimens of the domestic manners of our 
ancestors in the middle ages. We subjoin a literal transla- 
tion of these curious and interesting triads. 


THE TRIADS OF POLITENESS. 


1. The three pillars of politeness:—a respectful saluta- 
tion according to manners and fashion; an affectionate and 
hospitable reception; and a courteous demeanour, gratifying 
to the person respected. 

2. The three souls of politeness :—respect ; liberality ; and 
amusement. 

3. The three essentials of politeness :—welcome ; protec- 
tion; and habitual courtesy. 

4, The three amiabilities of politeness: — vocal music; 
instrumental music; and wise and amusing instruction. 

5. The three beauties of politeness: — wisdom; know- 
ledge; and affection. 

6. The three salutations of politeness:—a word of cour- 
tesy; an inquiry respecting the state and condition of the 
man and his family; and an invitation to mutual friendship. 

7. The three salutations at meeting, required by polite- 
ness :—‘“God bless you, your work or employment; “Good, 
whatever part of the day it may be, to you;” and, “God be 
with you.” 

8. The three salutations at departing:—“God be with 
you;” “Good day, according to the time, to you;” and 
“hail,” or “may it be well with you.” 

9. The three principal gifts of politeness :—food ; protec- 
tion; and instruction. . 

10. The three common things of entertainment according 
to politeness :—food; bed; and a harp. 

11. Three kinds of travellers that one must walk dif- 
ferently with, according to the manners and custom of polite- 
ness, and the custom of the gentility of the Welsh nation:— 
that is to say, we must walk behind him who is acquainted 
with the road; before him who is not acquainted with the 
road; and leave the right side to him who walks with us, or 
whom we may meet on the road, passing him with a courte- 
ous salutation. 

12. There are three genteel customs required by polite- 
ness :—walking together; mutual arguing; and telling tales 
one to another. 
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13. Three things, which according to politeness, should 
not be asked of a guest :—where he came from; his worldly 
condition ; and the place of his destination. 

14. The three claims of politeness, dating from the last 
invitation of the host:—three days’ protection; travelling 
sustenance; and kindness. 

15. The three excellencies of politeness :—dainties ; joy; 
and presents. 

16. The three gains of politeness:—love; honour; and 
protection in time of need. 

17. The three rewards of the excellencies of politeness :— 
the approbation of God; the approbation of man; and the 
approbation of the heart and conscience of him who exer- 
cises it. 

18. The three energies of politeness:—love; joy; and 
liberality. 

19. The three claimants of politeness:—a stranger; the 
performer of eminent feats; and one who has lost his way. 

20. Three persons who are entitled to politeness :—the 
poor: infirm; and a female. 

21. Three persons who have the precedence in regard to 
politeness :—the distressed; a female; and a stranger. 

22. The three who are first in point of precedence ac- 
cording to politeness:—the most infirm; the poorest; and 
he who does not know the language. 

23. The three primary classes of politeness :—lodging ; 
sincerity ; and love. 

24. The three questioners of politeness :—a chieftain; a 
female; and a social stranger. 

25. Three persons who have the privilege of politeness :— 
a clergyman; a devotee; and a child. 

26. Three entreaties “for the sake of,” which cannot, ac- 
cording to politeness, be refused :—for the sake of God and 
his peace; for the sake of him who asks; and for the sake 
of what might occur and happen. 

27. Three persons to whem politeness should be shewn in 
right of courtesy :—a gentleman, out of respect and honour 
to him; a female, out of amiableness and protection to her ; 
and a child, out of protection and instruction to it. 

28. There are three privileges of gentility according to 
the politeness of the Welsh nation :—the privilege of birth ; 
the privilege of literature and science; and the privilege of 
laudable feats performed for the sake of country and nation. 
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29. There are three treasons against politeness :—to ac- 
cuse the guest; to reveal his secrets; and to violate the 
protection of three days :—and that protection extends from 
the time he has been received until the end of three days, 
and from that time again until the end of three score hours 
after it has been said, “ God prosper you,” or “God be with 
you,” or “ May it be well with you from God.” 

30. The three common privileges of politeness :—the pro- 
tection of God, and his peace ; natural compassion; and the 
noble courtesy of the Welsh nation. 

31. The three different privileges of politeness :—affec- 
tionate amiableness, as, towards a female; instruction, as, 
towards a child, and any other ignorant person; and peculiar 
respect, such as ought to be paid to a man of genius, and of 
laudable feats, as, to a soldier, who performs an exploit, and 
an able sage, who improves the sciences. 

32. Three things, which, according to politeness, should 
be prepared for guests :—a kind and affectionate reception ; 
a ready and handsome provision; and a friendly conversa- 
tion. 

33. Three things that guests should be, at departing :— 
supplied with meat and drink; directed as to their journey ; 
and saluted with respect and courtesy. 

34. Three persons, whom the host should make to par- 
take of food and friendship with his guests:—his wife; his 
eldest son; and his eldest daughter; or, whichever of them 
he may happen to have; and he himself superintending. 

35. The three first rites on the arrival of guests :—water 
to wash the feet; a salutation of welcome by the heads of 
the family; and a chair on the hearth. 

36. The three next to these :—to give the guest his arms ; 
to supply him with meat and drink; and to shew him his 
bed, that he may take the repose which the body requires. 

37. Three things which are handsome in a guest and 
visitor :—to be gentle; reserved; and void of fear. 

38. The three protections of visiting :—the protection of 
God, and his peace; the protection of justice and charity ; 
and the protection of the rites of courtesy and politeness of 
the Welsh nation. 

39. The three benedictory salutations of a guest and visi- 
tor:—in coming in, “May the blessing of God be in the 
house ;” whilst in it, “May the blessing of God be upon 
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you,” or, “God bless you; ” and, in leaving, “‘ May the bless- 
ing of God attend you,” as an invitatory compensation for 
every courtesy. 

40. The three benedictory responses :—“ May the blessing 
of God be upon you;” “The blessing of God prosper you ;” 
and “Go your way, with the blessing of God.” 

41. The three customary rites of guests :—to salute under 
the protection and peace of God; to divest themselves of their 
arms, and put them into their host’s hands; and to shew 
cause and necessity, that it might be known what should be 
done toe and for them. 

42. Three things, which it would be genteel in a guest 
and visitor to give wherever he comes:—his arms; his 
name; and his situation; and when he does so, he is en- 
titled to the three protections of guests, whether he be a 
native or a stranger. 

43. The three principal courtesies of welcome required 
by politeness :—to shew liberal kindness; to shew that food 
and rest be supplied to the guest according to his need; and 
to restore to him his own arms. 

44, The three qualities of politeness, according to which 
guests should be entertained :—generous compassion ; formal 
ceremony required by courtesy; and becoming and irre- 
proachable joy. 

45. The three beauties of visiting and politeness :—gen- 
tleness; domestic order; and discreet behaviour. 

46. The three unseemly things of visiting :— to be extra- 
vagant; to be fond of carousing; and to be apt to slander. 

47. The three dignities of visiting:—genialness of rites 
and manners according to the requirements of courtesy ; 
praiseworthy and honourable knowledge ; and a proper and 
unadulterated pronunciation according to the sense and dig- 
nity of the Welsh language and its phraseology. 

48. Three things which are unseemly and unpolite in all 
sorts and conditions of men whatever, and wherever, and 
whensoever, they may be :—indolence; moroseness; and 
ignorance, in proportion to their rank and quality. 

49. The three qualities of monstrosity, incivility, and dis- 
courteousness :—a, propensity to false swearing; aptness to 
lie ; and a calumnious slander. 

50. The three incivilities, which, whoever commits, is no 
better than the devil: arevealing of secrets; discourteousness 
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to such as offer lodging and welcome according to the rules 
of generous politeness and customary kindness; and ingra- 
titude whenever another returns his visit. 

51. The three sorts of discourteousness which are alto- 
gether adverse to politeness :—discourteousness towards a 
female; discourteousness towards a sage, and one who is pub- 
licly distinguished for his knowledge; and discourteousness 
towards a man of religion and piety. 

52. The three principal revered objects of all courteous 
and polite salutation:—a female; a man of learning and 
science; and a man of political privilege and dignity. 

53. There are three sorts of men, of political and national 
privilege and dignity, which are polite :—men of sovereignty, 
such as the proprietary lord and his regular and authorised 
officers; men of systematic religion and piety; and the 
teachers of national arts and sciences, whose privilege and 
office are authorised. That is, without these three, polite- 
ness cannot be imposed upon a country and nation. 

54. The three disgraces and reproaches of a householder, 
according to the rules of courtesy and politeness, if they be 
observed in the day-time when smoke issues out of the chim- 
ney :—a barking dog in the yard; thorns on his style, or 
his door closed; and no response made to a salutation at the 
door. 

55. The three vocal monstrosities of visiting :—lies; ob- 
scene language; and blaming or accusing another, when such 
is not required by any proper person or cause, nor by the 
obligation of reason. 

56. Three things which are monstrously unpolite in all 
men, and which are sure to end in their destruction :—de- 
ceit; wrath; and gluttony in meat and drink: so ignoble 
are those qualities. 

57. Three things which are indecorous over meat :—gos- 
sipping ; coquetting ; and praising or blaming the meat, since 
it should be received as God sends it. 

58. Three things highly becoming in a guest and visitor :— 
clean person and dress; a clean speech ; and clean manners 
and usuages; since without these qualities there can be no 
politeness and courtesy. 

59. Three things for which nobody should receive pay- 
ment from a stranger, or a traveller, who may require 
them :—milk; salt; and bread; but for other things of 
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value, it would not be unpolite to receive payment, where 
payment is offered. 

60. Three things which ought to be freely given, without 
either payment or reward, to every man upon his journey 
_ wherever he goes :—water ; fire; and shelter from a storm. 

61. The three eleemosynary gifts which should be fur- 
nished to every stranger and indigent person :—food; pro- 
tection; and instruction. 

62. The three qualities which are devilishly unpolite in 
man :—oppression; envy; and pride. 

63. Three things, which, according to courtesy, should be 
politely acknowledged: —an invitation; a benefit; and a salu- 
tation. 

64. Three things which should be done out of respect to- 
wards visitors:—to welcome them kindly at a distance 
where they are known to come from; to entertain them 
liberally and honourably with all joy and generosity whilst 
they tarry; and to send them onward kindly, and with ju- 
dicious respect when they depart. 





BULKELEY MANUSCRIPTS. 
PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


WE continue the series of documents relating to this inter- 
esting period, derived from the same source; and for per- 
mission to publish which we are desirous of again recording 
our thanks to their owner, Sir Richard Williams Bulkeley. 
The two letters that follow relate to Anglesey only; as 
indeed does the third document given below, which does not 
come from the collection at Baron Hill, but for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of one of our most learned 
correspondents. 


Noble Cosen 
This is to certifie you that ther is a messenger 
from the Greene Cloth come to the Justices of peace, & compounders 
for the shires of this countrie. We were enforced to give the 
Messenger 3! for his travell. Wee send you enclosed a copie 
of the lords tre, & Mr Combes, whom the lords recommend to 
us, together with our answere to them. 
We are bold heartily to desire you to take paines 
to put some end to this businesse, that we be no more 
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visitted with these messengers, & what you & Mr Whyte 
shall see cause to do, we will ratifie with you, or by yor self alone 
wee pray you also to be pleasd to attend the pleasures of the tords of 
the Greene Cloth, for we are indifferent whom wee do 
compound with, so it be to our indemnitie: & for this country’s 
best advantage, w°t wee know you are most carefull of 
with our respects to you, we remaine 

Newborough. 31. Octob™ Yor assured Cosens 

1637 Tho. Holland 

Robt Whyte 1637 
Willm Gryffyth 
We have desired Mr Boulton O Wade 
to send you the passages with Row: Whyte 
Mr. Jones. We pray you to lett 
Mr Jones know the charge we 
have beene att through his 
default. 
Wee pray you endevour that 

our composition money may 
be payd the first of November 
yearly, because wee cannot 
returne our money otherwise 
then by drovers. 

To the right wor!! their 

Honoured Cosen Richard 

Buckley Esq there att 

his lodginges in London 

present. 








Seal, a Lion rampant to dexter. 


My Lord 
Wee acknowledge our selfes infinitely bound to our noble 
Generall for his great care of this poore Island, & like, the 
course he prescribes, & humbly desire yot Lo? to intreate of 
Cozen Mith: Ev: or some other able pen to draw a tre 
of thankes to him, & a petition accordinge to the Generalls 
instructions, & to be forthw*® sent in the name & behalfe of 
the whole Iland, wherein wee will hartily contribute w" yor 
Lot4sp in the charge; & would have waited upon you to morrow 
at Bewmaris, but that wee are loth to leave o® homes or the 
neibourhood thereof at this time, havinge likewise by warrants 
Summoned all the horse & foote of this regim* in three severall 
places, 3 severall dayes of this weeke, whereat wee promised 
to be present ; 
If Maior Ashley come to towne, or however, it would be 
well that he would give a list of the regim' under his comand, 
~~ endeavour the like from them that comand the foote 
in theese ; 
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My Lord it will be too late for us to expecte an answere 
of our petition, & wee feare very destructive for the kingedome of 
Irelande, if this force lie upon us for longe: therefore wee desire 
yor Lo™p to issue out warrants to yo" 3 hundreds to send in 
a full sevenights provision to holihead, for the horse & foot 
as wee shall doe in o", to be delived Mr William Williams the 
_ best man in that parish, & best able to provide house-roome, that 
when the wind serves, there be no impediment, but that they 
be shipd 
gai Obris 1646 w*h ot respects wee remaine 
yor faithfull cozens & 
humble servants 
Wee pray yo Lo"? to cause o* names 
to be subscribed to the Generalls tre 
the rather to dispatch it, for that wee 
have this Intelligence from London 
that my Lord Lisle intends shortly to 
take this Iland in his way for Ireland Howen 
O Wade 
Henry Owen 
To the right honour !e the 
Lord Viscount Bulkeley 
These present 
post hast, post hast, 


Seal, on a shield a Cornish chough (?) with a fish in his maw. 





To the right honorable the Councell of State at Derby house. 
The humble peticion of the well affected of the Isle 
and Countie of Anglisey, 
Sheweth 

I, That the malignant Gentry and Clergy with us by their joynt 
confederacy have during all the time of the late wars exercised an 
arbitrary and tyrannycall power upon the peticioners, and imposed, 
raysed and forced on us divers vast sums of money, and the same put 
up in their owne purses ; promoted the last warr against the Parlia- 
ment, and imprisoned the persons of your peticioners. 

2. That they and their confederates invited the Lord Byron the 
first and second time into the country and Isle and therewith 
occasioned a warr against the Parliament, by means whereof the well 
affected with us suffered highly in their lives and estates. 

3. That by their declaration dated the 14 day of July, 1648, 
they declared themselves publique and open enemies to the Parlia- 
ment, and their army, as by the coppie of cheefe delinquents are 
subscribed, against whom we pray your justice, as also against such 
contrivers of the same as shall hereafter be discovered. 

4. That in the moneth of August and 7'* 1648, they and their 
confederates again waged a second warr against the Parliament 
forces in this County and Island and fought a battell against them 
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and killed many of the well affected amongst us, in which they 
forced divers of the Comnaltie to joyne and partake with them, 
threatening to hang them at their doores and se their houses if 
they would not take up arms for them, by which means many of the 
ae Comnaltie were borne against their will, and consciences forced 
thereto. 

5. That the said confederates and their adhearents were subdued 
by the power of the Parliament forces, and the benefitt of the 
sequestration of the estates of delinquents in this action to be towards 
the navie: but no ordinance past for the same, and the proceedings 
thereupon still at a stay: tj the malignants to this day continued 
in magistracie, who still rule and stray the affairs of this County 
and Island as they please, which will pour destruction to the Parlia- 
ment and republique, if not timely prevented, and that the sequestra- 
tions of the estates of delinquents, Gentry and Clergy will amount 
unto £20000. 

6. That the malignant Clergy here have some 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 
11 Churches as Pluralities, and enjoyed the same for 10 years last 
past and upwards, and never preached or caused to be preached in 
their cure during the time aforesaid, and yet have received the full 
benefit of them, which tender to the dishonor of God, and the 
destruction of many poor soules amongst us, and thereby have 
impoverished this County and Island, and enriched themselves by 
purchasing great estates, which only begett their pride and insolency, 
and the slavery and neglect of God’s worshipp. 

7. That the said malignants of themselves without any authority 
of Parliament about 7>e last did rayse and force from your peticioners 
the sum of £7000, and converted the same to their own use and for 
their own purposes, to the apparent wrong and injury of us, and are 
to this present day both busy and active here and ready to rayse new 
commotions here, and set on foot a new designe against the Parlia- 
ment, the peace of this Comonwealth, County and Island, if some 
speedy course be not further taken against them and their adhearents, 
which may shake not only the preservation of, but destroy the 
people’s estates and liberties, for remedy whereof we humbly present 
to your consideration as followeth, 

1. That the sequestration against all delinquents, except such of 
the poor Comnalty as were enforced to engage therein of whom we 
humbly implore your clemency, may be forthwith put into execution, 
and the profitts be kept for preservation of this County and Island to 
oppose invasion, and to preserve the peace of this Commonwealth, 
and for the reparations of your Peticioners losses sustained by the 
said delinquents. 

2. That none of the said Delinquents, or their adhearents, con- 
trivers or abettors may have any publique office, or be admitted to 
the ministerial function: that honest well affected and godly men of 
couradge and fidelity may be placed in their roomes, and the duties 
belonging to the Malignant Clergy be distributed and settled upon 
such deserving men, as the Parliament shall approve of. 
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3. That you will be pleased to appoint a Committee of well 
affected persons for the ordering of the affairs thereof, for the service 
of the Parliament, and to have power to call delinquents in general 
to accompts, and all collectors and receivers, who without authority 
of Parliament have imposed taxes, and received any sums of money 
or goods from your Peticioners or others. 

4, That the Malitia of the said County may be intrusted and put 
into the hands of the well affected, joyned with others whom the 
House shall appoint, or by themselves onely, where the Comnalty of 
the said County may be disciplined in martiall affairs for the preser- 
vation of the Parliament, and this County and Island, and subdue 
all forces whatsoever which act any thing against the Parliament. 

And your Peticioners! shall pray &¢ 1648. 


Tho* Willms Arthur Micheall 
W™ Willms Lewys Boulton 
Michael Thomas The stroke of Alexander Taylor 
Lewys Hughes Thos Jones 
Richard Rowland Richard Piers 
Ed. Lloyd. 





ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 
No. Il. 


Turover the friendly co-operation of the Rev. John Jones 
of Llanllyfni, we are enabled to give the continuation of this 
valuable piece of local history. Since publishing the former 
portions we have been reminded that a translation of the 
earlier part was given in the Cambro-Briton, by the late 
Rev. P. B. Williams of Llanrug. This is true, but the ori- 
ginal latin text was not printed in that interesting miscellany, 
nor are we at all indebted to it for the translation; though, 
we should certainly have availed ourselves of it as far as it 
went, had our attention been earlier called to its existence. 
The whole of Mr. Rowlands’s MS. with our own translation 
will appear at successive periods in our pages: and we wish 
that its publication may prompt some of our antiquarian 
friends to imitate the example of the learned Rector of 
Llanidan, and compile as full and as vivid accounts of their 
several districts as he has done. With him there were no 
pleas of apathetic indifference, nor of want of time: just as 
with his no less learned transcriber, at the present day, 





1 We believe that we do not err in stating the names which follow to have been 
pes y: — of little account, at that period, in the Isle of Anglesey —Enpp. 
rch. Cambr. 
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multifarious public cares still leave opportunity for antiqua- 
rian and historical pursuits of sterling value, as our pages 
abundantly testify. The one has already given, and the other 
we hope will yet give, to the Celtic world, an extensive and 
lasting memorial of antiquarian research. 

In the portion of Mr. Rowlands’s MS., which now follows, 
will be observed a document concerning Clynnog Vawr par- 
tially quoted. This has been published at full length in the 
Record of Caernarvon, but with many errors in the names 
of places therein mentioned. Our learned correspondent 
has communicated to us another MS. concerning Clynnog, 
which corrects and elucidates the document in question; 
and, even at the risk of repetition, we shall print this, with 
a translation from the Record of Caernarvon, when we come 





to treat of Clynnog Vawr at a future period. 


Aberbreint vel Dwyran. Villa 


bipartita. 


Hc olim que jam bipartita est, una 
villa erat nomine Aber-breint, que ad 
ostium rivuli Breint sita est, sed 
Dwyran vocatur; que ab Idwallo 
Wallorurs principe, ecclesize de Clyn- 
nog Fawr, ex una parte; ex altcra 
episcopo Bangorensi concessa fuit, 
indeque in duas partes, i.e. Dwyran, 
divisa: heee Episcopo, illa Beunoni, 
que in hune diem Dwyran Esgob, et 
Dwyran Beuno, suis terminis dignos- 
cuntur. Hac villa ex parte Episcopi 
villenagium erat, hoc est ex Britonum 
jure, villanos seu homines servili sorte 
natos enutriit, dominoque suo sub- 
jecit. Parvula quidem censu est; non 
plus quam tres boviatas terra, ut ex 
Episcopi extenta patet, suis amplexa 
est limitibus, in quibus non pauci 
tamen extiterunt hujusmodi villani 
domino suo, nativo fwedere obstricti, 
ideoque in omnibus vetustatis char- 
tulis nativi vocitantur: grex certe 
hominum dominis suis maxime man- 
cipatus, et ut plurimum jumentorum 
instar unacum terris solenniter venun- 
datus: sed ut nunc villenagii hujus 
natura penitus sit perspecta, hic pro 
omnibus aliis locis, ubi hoc hominum 
occurrit genus, hujusmodi venditionis 


Aber Breint or Dweyran, a township 
divided into two portions. 


Tuts township, which is now divided 
into two, was formerly one, by name 
Aber-breint, situated at the mouth 
of the little river Breint, and is now 
called Dwyran. This was granted 
by Idwal, Prince of Wales, to the 
Church of Clynnog Vawr, on the one 
part, and to the Bishop of Bangor, 
on the other; and hence was divided 
into two portions, that is to say, Dwy- 
ran, one for the bishop, the other for 
Beuno, which to this day, are known 
by their limits, as Dwyran Esgob and 
Dwyran Beuno. This township, in 
the bishop’s part, was a villenage; 
that is to say, by the laws of the 
Britons, it maintained villains or men 
born in a servile condition, and sub- 
jected them to its lord. It was of 
small value, containing within its 
limits not more than three boviates 
of land, as appears by the bishop's 
extent; in which, however, there 
were not a few villains of this kind, 
bound to their lord by the native wal. 
On this account, therefore, in all the 
charters of antiquity, they are called 
natives; a herd of men certainly very 
much bound down to their masters, 
and commonly sold along with the 
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hominum cum suis terris, unum et 
alterum profero exemplum. 


Chartula venditorum hominum. 


“Rhys ap Gryffydd ap Jorwerth, 
Gryffydd ap Dicus, et Evan ap Dicus, 
etc., dedimus, confirmavimus, et ven- 
didimus in perpetuum, Gulielmo ap 
Gryffydd ap Gwilym de Penmynydd, 
etc., hos scilicet nativos, Engan goch 
ap Jorwerth ap Kynwric, Dicum ap 
Engan goch ap Jorwerth ap Kynwric, 
cum filiis et filiabus dictorum Engani 
et Dici, naturaliter procreatis et pro- 
creandis, cum eorum sequelis, terris, 
bonis et catallis quibuscunque, pro 
quadem summa pecunie etc., habend. 
eidem Willmo Gryffydd ap Gwilym, 
heredibus et assignatis suis, in per- 
petuum. Dat. apud Bangor secundo 
die Maii, anno regni Regis Hen. IV. 
primo.” 


“Gryffydd ap Jorwerth Vychan, 
liber tenens ville Llechgynfarwy etc. 
vendi et confirmayi Willimo ap Gry- 
ffydd ap Gwilym ete., heredibus et 
assignatis suis, hos nativos, scil. 
Dafydd ap Evan ap Adda, Jorwerth 
et Gryffydd filios ejus, et Angharad 
filiam ejusdem Dafydd, et Hwva ap 
Evan ap Adda, nativos meos, cum 
omnibus mobilibus et immobilibus 
suis ete., habend: prefato Willimo 
heredibus et assignatis suis in per- 
petuum. Dat. apud Penmynydd die 
lune proxime ante Fest. Sant. Bar- 
tholomei anno Hen. VI. primo.” 


“Ednyfed vychan ap Ednyfed, 
alias dictus Ednyfed ap Arthelw 
verch Dafyd ap Gryffydd, et Howel 
ap Dafyd ap Ryryd, aliasdictus Howel 
ap Arthelw verch Dafydd ap Gry- 
ffydd, liberi tenentes Domini Regis 
villee de Rhandir Gadog etc., dedimus 
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land, like beasts of burthen. In 
order, however, that the nature of 
this villenage may be thoroughly per- 
ceived, I here bring forward some 
examples, which may serve (to elu- 
cidate) all other places where men 
of this kind are mentioned. 


Deed of a Sale of Men. 


“Rhys ap Gryffydd ap Iorwerth, 
Gryffydd ap Dicus, and Evan ap 
Dicus, &c., we have given, confirmed, 
and sold in perpetuity to William ap 
Gryffydd ap Gwilym, of Penmynydd, 
&c., these natives, to wit, Engan 
goch ap lorwerth ap Kynwric, Dicus 
ap Engan goch ap lorwerth ap Kyn- 
wric, with the sons and daughters of 
the said Engan and Dicus, naturally 
begotten and to be begotten, with all 
their followers, lands, goods, and 
chattels, whatsoever, for a certain 
sum of money, &c., to be held by the 
same William Gryffydd ap Gwilym, 
his heirs and assigns, for ever. Given 
at Bangor, on the second day of May, 
in the first year of the reign of King 
Henry IV.” 

“I, Gryffydd ap Iorwerth Vychan, 
a free tenant of the township of 
Llechgynfarwy, &c., have sold and 
confirmed to William ap Gryffydd ap 
Gwilym, &c., to their heirs and as- 
signs, these natives, to wit, Dafydd 
ap Evan ap Adda, Iorwerth and 
Gryffydd his sons, and Angharad, 
daughter of the same Dafydd, and 
Hwva ap Evan ap Adda, my natives, 
with all their moveables and im- 
moveables, &c., to be held by the 
aforesaid William, his heirs and as- 
signs, forever. Given at Penmynydd, 
on the Monday next before the Fes- 
tival of St. Bartholomew, in the first 
year of Henry VI.” 

“Ednyfed Vychan ap Ednyfed, 
otherwise called Ednyfed ap Arthelw, 
daughter of Dafydd ap Gryffydd, and 
Howel ap Dafydd ap Ryryd, other- 
wise called Howel ap Arthelw, 
daughter of Dafydd ap Gryffydd, 
free tenants of our Lord the King, 
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et confirmavimus Willimo ap Gry- 
ffydd ap Gwilym, armigero et libero 
tenenti de Porthamel etc., septem 
nativos nostros, scil. Howel ap Dafydd 
dew, Matto ap Dafydd dew, Ieuan ap 
Teuan ddu, Llywelyn ap Dafydd dew, 
et Llewelyn ap Evan Coke, (goch?) 
cum eorum sequelis tam procreatis 
quam procreandis, ac omnibus bonis, 
catallis ete., habend. etc. predictos 
nativos nostros etc., preefato Willimo 
Gryffyth ap Gwylym, heredibus et 
assignatis suis in perpetuum. Dat. 
apud Rhandir Gadog 20 die Junii 
anno Hen. VI. 27.” 


Hee sane belluina barbaries cum 
aliis Britonum ferociis luce jam Evan- 
gelii a Papismi tenebris denuo exorta, 
moribus inde majore politura limatis 
protinus exolevere: quapropter om- 
nes villulee hujus vassali, aut episco- 
porum quorundam gratia, aut pretio 
facto, liberi tandem fiebant tenentes, 
multis ejus terre ligulis frugum fera- 
cissimis inter se disterminatis preediti; 
ex quibus qui ad Episcopum spectant 
eum dominum suum agnoscunt, cli- 
entelares census sectasque curiz ejus 
solvunt, alterum vero dimidium, quod 
attinet Sancto Beunoni olim asscitum 
soluta illa apud Clynnog Fraternitate, 
vel citius ut alii volunt, in manus 
Regis devenit, tenentesque redditus 
suos in regium exsolvunt fiscum, 
Principisque curiam cum ceteris 
sectantur. 


CLyNNoG VECHAN. 


Hee perexigua villa est a quodam 
Idwallo (Iwrch q.) Principe, (an 
caprea vel calvo vel altero, de tribus 
enim ejus nominis legimus, non con- 
stat,) Ecclesie de Clynnog Vawr, 
nomine Sanct. Beunonis concessa 
reperitur, unamque illius Ecclesice 
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of the township of Rhandir Gadog, 
&c., have given and confirmed to 
William ap Gryffydd ap Gwilym, 
Esquire, and free tenant of Portha- 
mel, &c., seven natives of ours, to 
wit, Howel ap Dafydd dew, Matto 
ap Dafydd dew, Ieuan ap Ieuan ddu, 
Llywelyn ap Dafydd dew, and Llyw- 
elyn ap Evan coke, (qu. goch?) with 
all their followers, as well begotten 
as to be begotten, and all their 
goods, chattels, &c., to be held, &c., 
the aforesaid our natives, &c., by 
the aforesaid William Gryffydd ap 
Gwilym, his heirs and assigns, for 
ever. Given at Rhandir Gadog, on 
the 20th day of June, in the 27th 
year of Henry VI.” 

This beastly barbarism, with other 
ferocious practices of the Britons, 
has become obsolete, since the light 
of the Gospel has arisen out of the 
darkness of Papism, and since man- 
ners have thence become more sof- 
tened and polished; and hence all 
the vassals of this township, either 
by favour of some of the bishops, or 
by payment of money, have at length 
become free tenants, endowed with 
strips of land exceedingly fruitful, 
and divided from each other. Of 
these, those that refer to the bishop 
acknowledge him as their lord, and 
pay the customary fines and suits of 
his court as tenants; the other half, 
however, which refer to St. Beuno, 
and were formerly subject to him, on 
the dissolution of that fraternity at 
Clynnog, or sooner, as some will 
have it, fell into the King’s hands, 
and as tenants pay their rents into 
the Royal Treasury, and their suit to 
the Prince’s court along with others. 


CiynnoG VECHAN. 


Tuis inconsiderable township is found 
to have been granted to the Church 
of St. Beuno, by a certain Prince 
Idwal, (qu. Iwrch, whether derived 
from a goat or a bald person, or some 
other, for we read of three of that 
name, is uncertain) and constituted 
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Prebendam fecit. Regiuncula est 
hordei feracissima, quippe que paludi 
Genivenne incumbens, arenulis ex ea 
volatilibus, saliumque e mari resper- 
sionibus, admodum saturata, et frugi- 
bus feecunda redditur. Familiam jam 
olim apud se haud contemnendam 
- colebat, quee fato cessit, domumque 
cum heredio ejus in manus domini 
Audoeni Hughes, pretio facto, nuper 
accessisse contigit: jam vero cum in 
hac villula nulla alia dicendi res sup- 
petit, non abs re fore existimem, si 
ven ‘de donationibus vita ac pietate 
illustrium, Ecclesie de Clynnog vawr, 
cujus hee appendicula erat, ex anti- 
quis chartulis olim desumptum jam 
recolendo subtexerim, prout ex ex- 
tente codice a celeberrimo viro et 
peritissimo Antiquario domino Ro- 
berto Vaughan de Hengwrt, non ita 
pridem evulgatum proditur, viz. 


‘“* Edwardus Dei gratia Anglie et 
Francie Rex, Dominus Hibernie ete. 
Omnibus ad quos presentes litere 
pervenerint salutem. Sciatis, quod ex 
parte dilecti nobis Galfridi Treffnant, 
nune Propositi sive Rectoris Ecclesice 

_Collegiatee de Clynnog vawr, in co- 
mitatu Caernarvon in Northwallia, 
nobis sit lamentabiliter monstratum 
qualiter ante tempus, et quo non ex- 
istat memoria hominum, quidam Gwi- 
thenit dedit propriam villam suam 
Clynok vawr Deo et Begnobo, tunc 
Abbati Abbatie de Clynnok vawr 
pro anima sua et anima consobrini 
sui Catwallini, sine censu regali et 
sine consule, sua proprietate, sicut 
quidam lapis in terra (testatur q.) ac 
persone subscriptee dederunt Deo et 
Sancto Beugnobo res sive terras sub- 
scriptas sicut Gwithenit dedit Clynog 
vawr, videlicet: Cadwalader Rex 
dedit Graianog ; Tegwareth Rex de- 
dit Porthamell; Merfyn Princepsdedit 
Carnguwch ; Cadwgan ap Cynvelyn 
dedit Bodveilian yn Lleyn; Bodwell 
Rodri filius Mervini dedit Denivio ; 
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one of its prebends. This small dis- 
trict is very fertile in barley, for 
being near to the Geinwen Marsh, 
and saturated with sand blown from 
thence, as well as by the salt spray 
from the sea, it is rendered produc- 
tive for crops. A family of note, 
once existed in it, but has become 
decayed; and it has lately happened 
that its residence and property have 
fallen, by purchase, into the hands of 
Sir Owen Hughes. Since, however, 
there is no other circumstance wor- 
thy of mention connected with this 
little township, it appears to me not 
irrelevant, to add some particulars 
concerning the donations made by 
persons, illustrious for their lives and 
piety, to the Church of Clynnog 
Vawr, of which this was an append- 
age. These have been taken from 
old charters, according as they have 
been extracted from the Book of the 
Extent, by that very celebrated man 
and most learned antiquary, Mr. Robt. 
Vaughan, of Hengwrt. 

“Edward, by the grace of God, 
King of England and France, Lord 
of Ireland, &c., to all to whom these 
present letters come greeting: Know 
ye that on the part of our beloved 
Walfrid Treffnant, now Provost or 
Rector of the Collegiate Church of 
Clynnog Vawr, in the county of Car- 
narvon, in North Wales, it hath 
been lamentably shewn to us, how in 
times before the memory of man, a 
certain Gwithenit, gave his own 
township of Clynnog Vawr, to God 
and Begnobus, (St. Beuno,) then to 
the Abbot of the Abbey of Clynnog 
Vawr, for his own soul and the soul 
of his mother’s sister’s son, Catwalli- 
nus, without any royal tax or superior 
lord, of his own property, according 
as a stone erected on the land (testi- 
fies); and the under-written persons, 
have given to God and St. Beugno- 
bus, the property and lands under- 
written, according as Gwithenit gave 
to Clynnog Vawr, to wit: King Cad- 
walader gave Graianog; King Teg- 
waret, Porthamel; Prince Merfyn, 


ee 
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Griffri filius Tunglam dedit tertiam 
partem de Maistref; Greang dedit 
Derwyn; Rodri filius Idwall dedit 
Botalog; Idwall dedit Penrhos; 
Rhodri dedit tertiam partem de Neua- 
gwll; Gwynthenit filius Tridog dedit 
Llanllyfni et Coret Abersaint; Cadell 
Rex dedit Cilcourt; Ydwall dedit 
Clynog vechan; Tridog dedit Coret 
Gwyrfai a silva usque ad mare; Yd- 
wall dedit Aberbraint; Cadell ap 
Rhodri dedit Brynhydagen; Anar- 
rawd filius Rhodri dedit Ysgallen yn 
Creuddyn; Cadel dedit Bodtwnog 
et Llandynwal; Rhodri ap Mervyn 
dedit Pistill et Nantsochyn yn Lleyn; 
Cadell dedit Eithinog; Rhodri dedit 
Y Llannor yn Lleyn; Cynan filius 
Howel dedit Bodelias yn Lleyn; 
Anarrawd dedit Bodagwyn; Anar- 
rawd filius Rhodri dedit Dolpebin ; 
Grewan filius Owen dedit Dolcoediog; 
Griffith ap Llywelyn dedit Yvaenol ; 
Cadwaladrus dedit Llanvawr yn 
Lleyn; Griffith filius Llywelyn dedit 
Trefryw; Lowlion filius Llonwrien 
dedit Hirdref yn Lleyn; Jonab dedit 
Bodegroes ; Rhodri filius Nervyn de- 
dit Moneddus; Cadell filius Rhodri 
dedit Penhidegan ; Griffith filius Lly- 
wen dedit Treflech; Rhodri dedit 
Penrhos yn Twrcelvyn; Howel filius 
Cadell dedit duas partes de Llechei- 
ddior ; Griffith filius Llywelyn dedit 
Rhoswenissa, etc.” 

Hane, jam recitatam solum nomine 
tenus, recapitulationem fuisse chartu- 
larum antiquarum arbitror; quas, hee 
Ecclesia, tune a superioribus seculis 
suis olim consignatas archivis, ha- 
buisse videtur: sed utcunque hee, 
cum veritate conciliari possent, aper- 
tissima constat luce, plurimas ex his 
terris, que hoc catalogo designantur, 
jam multis a retro annis, non ad 
Ecclesiam de Clynnog vawr, sed ad 
alios principes viros, presertim ad 
Presulem Bangorensem, plenissimo 
et indubio jure spectasse, prout in 
Extentis tum Regis quam Episcopi, 
tamque ex aliis pervetustis syngraphis 
facile constat: verum enimvero heec 
villula, cum aliis eo modo concessis, 
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Carnguwch; Cadwgan ap Cynvelyn, 
Bodveilian in Lleyn; Bodwell Rodri, 
son of Mervin, Denivio; Griffri, son 
of Tunglam, the third part of Mais- 
tref; Greang, Derwyn; Rodri, the 
son of Idwal, Botalog; Idwal, Pen- 
rhos; Rhodri, the third part of 
Neugwll; Gwynthenit, son of Tri- 
dog, Llanllyfni and Coret Abersaint ; 
King Cadell, Cilcourt; Ydwall, Cly- 
nog Vechan; Tridog, Coret Gwyrfai, 
from the forest to the sea; Ydwall, 
Aberbraint; Cadell ap Rhodri, Bryn- 
hydagen; Anarrawd, son of Rhodi, 
Ysgallen yn Creuddyn; Cadell, Bod- 
twnog and Llandynwal; Rhodri ap 
Mervyn, Pistill and Nantsochyn yn 
Lleyn; Cadell, Eithinog; Rhodri, 
Y Llannor yn Lleyn; Cynan, son of 
Howel, Bodelias yn Lleyn; Anar- 
rawd, Bodagwyn; Anarrawd, son of 
Rhodri, Dolpebin; Grewan, son of 
Owen, Dolcoediog; Griffith ap Llyw- 
elyn, Yvaenol; Cadwaladrus, Llan- 
vawr yn Lleyn; Griffith, son of 
Llewelyn, Trefryw; Lowlion, son of 
Llonwrien, Hirdref yn Lleyn; Jonab, 
Bodegroes; Rhodri, son of Mervyn, 
Menedus; Cadell, son of Rhodri, 
Penhidegan; Griffith, son of Llywen, 
Treflech; Rhodri, Penrhos, in Twr- 
celyn; Howel, son of Cadell, two 
parts of Llecheiddior; Griffith, son of 
Llywellyn, Rhoswenissa, &c.” 


I am of opinion that this charter, 
recited as far as the names only, was 
a recapitulation of ancient charters, 
which this church seems at that time 
to have possessed, having been con- 
signed to its archives from former 
ages. However this may be recon- 
cileable with the truth, it is very evi- 
dent that for many years past very 
many of the lands, designated in this 
catalogue, belonged in the fullest and 
most indubitable right, not to the 
Church of Clynnog Vawr, but to 
other chief men, and especially to the 
Bishop of Bangor, as readily appears 
as well from the King’s and Bishop’s 
extents, as from other very ancient 
documents. Nevertheless, this little 
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ecclesiee huic de Clynnog vawr, cujus 
filia lustrica heec, de qua nunc agitur, 
videtur fuisse, ad catastrophen usque 
adnexe perstiterunt; deinde soluto 
cenobio, lege lata, ad manus Regis 
he villule resumpte sunt, Regique 
ipsi per vicecomitem suum earum 
- villarum possessores vel tenentes, 
omnes suas sectas, solutiones, census 
et redditus qualescunque (etsi mos 
hic aliter inolevisse conspicitur) sine 
dubio solvere debuerunt: sed in hac 
re, quomodo et quam ob rem, aliter 
transactum est, quorum interest, ipsi 
viderint. 


LLANVAIR Y CWMMWD. 


Hee quatenus villa est ad Paro- 
chiam de Llangeinwen, in qua con- 
sita est, enarranda pertinet ; verum 
propterea quod Pareciola Rectorie 
de Llanidan, ab antiquis temporibus, 
subnexa extitit, methodus nunc mis- 
sam facere exigit, et potius ad alias 
divertere villas, que ad Rectoriam, 
de qua verba sunt, omnino spectant ; 
quicquid interim de hac Pareciola 
notatu dignum occurrerit, opportuno 
loco erit expediendum. 


TAL Y BONT. 


An villa hee erat aut hamletta 
alterius ville, ut hujusmodi multe 
sunt subnexa, non satis habeo quod 
referam. Lares habet non incelebres, 
quod dudum incoluit Gryffyana fami- 
lia, ex Edmondo secundo ex secundis 
nuptiis Wilhelmi Vaughan, alias 
Griffith de Penrhyn, nato, Carnar- 
voneeque Castellano oriunda; jam 
unum tantum prediolum est, avena, 
feno et gramine optime locupletatum, 
nec in Extentarum codice aut Regis 
aut Episcopi vel hilum quidem de 
hac villula invenire possumus, quod 
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township, with others granted in like 
manner, remained till the catastrophe 
attached to this Church of Clynnog 
Vawr, of which it was a daughter, 
called by the same name. Then, 
when the Monastery was dissolved, 
on the passing of the law, these 
townships were resumed by the 
King; and the owners or tenants 
of these townships, were doubtless 
bound to pay to the King himself, by 
his sheriff, all their suits, payments, 
rates and rents whatsoever, (althougk 
this custom is seen elsewhere to have 
become obsolete.) But it is for those 
whom it concerns, to examine how 
and wherefore, this has happened 
otherwise. 


LLANVAIR ¥Y CwMMwp. 


Tuts, in so far as it is a township, 
ought to be described along with the 
parish of Llangeinwen, in which it is 
situated ; but because this little pa- 
rochial district has been joined, from 
a remote period, to the Rectory of 
Llanidan, my plan requires that it 
should be for the present omitted, 
and that I should rather turn to other 
townships, which altogether belong 
to the Rectory of which we are 
speaking. Meantime, whatever may 
occur worthy of notice concerning 
this little parish, shall be treated of 
in its proper place. 


TAL Y BONT. 


I HAVE no sufficient information to 
say whether this was a township, or 
a hamlet dependent on another town- 
ship, as is the case with several 
others. It has several family estates, 
not without celebrity; being formerly 
inhabited by the Griffith Family, de- 
scended from Edmund, second son 
by a second marriage, of William 
Vaughan, otherwise Griffith of Pen- 
rhyn, and Governour of Caernarvon. 
It is now only a small farm, very pro- 
ductive of oats, straw, and grass. 
I do not find the slightest men- 
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non illius momenti mihi argumentum 
est, ad aliam villam hanc terram olim 
pertinuisse, sed hoc nihilo obstante 
hance fuisse per se villam, eamque 
Regis olim percrebuisse, hac char- 
tula cuilibet dubitanti indicio esto. 


“ Llewelyn Dew ap Gryffith, liber 
tenens Dni Regis villee de Talybont, 
in Comoto de Mene in Comitatu 
Anglesey etc., dimississe Willimo ap 
Gryffyth ap Gwilym, alias dicto, 
Gwilimo Gryffyth ap Gwilym de 
Gwaredog, omnia messuagia mea, 
terras et tenementa, etc. que habeo 
etc. infra villam de Talybont, cum 
omnibus pertinenciis habend. ete. 
prefato Willimo, heredibus et assig- 
natis suis, in perpetuum. Dat. apud 
Penmynydd die et anno supradicto 
Hen. VI. 23°.” 


NOTES FROM THE 


tion made of this small township 
either in the King’s or the Bishops 
Book of Extents. This, however, 
is not a proof to me of any weight, 
that this township formerly belonged 
to another township; for notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the fol- 
lowing charter is a proof to any one 
doubting about it, that this was a 
township of itself, belonging to the 
King :— 

“Llewelyn Dew ap Gryffyth, a 
free tenant of our Lord the King, of 
the township of Tal y bont, in the 
Comot of Mene, in the county of 
Anglesey, &c., have demised to 
William ap Griffith ap Gwilym, of 
Gwaredog, all my messuages, lands, 
and tenements, &c., which I have, 
&c., within the township of Tal y 
bont, with all their appurtenances, to 
be held, &c., by the said William, 
his heirs and assigns, for ever. Given 
at Penmynydd, on the day and year 
aforesaid. 23rd Henry VI.” 








NOTES FROM THE RECORDS OF INQUISITIONS, 
HELD FOR THE COUNTY OF MERIONETIL, 


in the reigns of Edward III., Richard II., Henry VI., Henry VILI., 
and Henry VIII. 


Tue Editor of the following notes has transcribed them 
from a manuscript in the autograph of the well known 
Merionethshire antiquary, Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 
who died in 1667. It is amongst the valuable collection of 
manuscripts at that place, and there can be no doubt that 
these notes were made by Mr. Vaughan, from original 
records, probably in the Exchequer at Carnarvon,’ none of 
which are supposed to be now in existence. 

They are exceedingly curious, as exhibiting the lawless 
state of society in the county of Merioneth when the 


1 The lamentable destruction of the archives in that repository will be 
found recorded in the First Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, appendix, p. 90. 
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inquisitions were held; a state of society so entirely accordant 
with that described, in the history of the Gwydir family, as 
existing in the adjoining county of Carnarvon, down to as 
late a period. 

They are also valuable to the genealogist and topographical 
_ historian, as containing the names of so many of the gentry 
and landowners of Merionethshire,' during the period within 
which these numerous indictments were preferred. 

The editor has not adhered, (excepting in a few instances, 
and those of words which will at once be recognised,) where 
it was practicable to avoid doing so, to the abbreviated form 
(so common in old manuscripts) in which many of the names 
and words, in Mr. Vaughan’s original notes, are written. In 
other respects the copy is a literal one. 

Such words or letters as are printed in italics, are under- 
lined in Mr. Vaughan’s manuscript, excepting where a [?] is 
placed after any word in which italics occur. In those 
instances, the letters so printed, are, in the manuscript, not 
sufficiently legible to make it certain that the editor has 
correctly transcribed them. 

W. W. E. W. 


EDWARDUS TERTIUS. 


Edwardi 3, anno 24—Coram Johanne de Delves, locum 
tenente Justiciarii &c:—Johannes filius Thome le Colier, 
de Harlegh, quia non est pros’ versus Johannem filium 
Roberti le Colier, de placito assise mortis antecessoris, de 
tenemento de tenemento [sic] in Hardlegh, amerciatus xij‘. 

David Goch ap Trayhayarn, anno primo Edwardi 3. 

Meurig Maelan, anno 24 Edwardi 3. Anno 21, Vicecomes 
Merioneth, pro insufficienti returna sua ad quoddam breve, 
quod Griffinus de la Pole tulit versus Howel ap Ener in 
placito debiti &c. 

De [¢] Howell ap Ener qr [sic] non venit p* swum’ [?] in 
placito debiti, ad respondendum Rys ap Madoc de Hendor, 
anno predicto. 

Teg’ ap Cynric, Enion Cam ap Einion goch, Iorwerth Tew 
ap y Penwyn, anno Edwardi 3, 24. 


1 Tt will be seen that the names of some few persons connected with the 
county of Carnarvon occur in these notes. 
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Enion ap Gruffith vicecomes Carnarvon, anno 29 Ed- 
wardi 3. 

Cynric, Abbas de Aberconwy, anno 30 Edwardi 3. Ithel 
duy vnus Amobr de Leen, anno predicto. Ithel duy ap 
Llewelyn, in Comitatu Carnarvon, anno predicto. 

David iangwr ap Ithel Llwyd, anno predicto. 

Enion ap Philip, vicecomes de Carnarvon, anno 21 
Edwardi 3. Enion ap Griffith, anno 28 Edwardi 3. Griffith 
ap David goch, et Griffith Vaughan filius eius, Enion ap 
Griffith, Grono ap Llowarch, Grono Lloyd ap y Penwyn, 
Ririd duy, et Madegyn ap Alezn [?] atachiati fuerunt ad 
respondendum Roberto de Paris, de placito &c. quare in 
pastura ipsius, apud Dolwythelan, &c. 28 Edwardi 3. 

Matheus episcopus Bangor, anno 28 Edwardi 3. 

Howell ap Ynyr, Coronator Merioneth et Ardydwy, anno 
16 Edwardi 3. Ynyr Goz [Goch], ibidem. 

Johannes, dominus de Mowthwy, indictatus felon’, traditur 
in balliva Meuric Lloit, Edenevet ap Aron, David ap Gyon, 
Rys ap Ieuan ap Griffith ap Madoc, Howell ap Ieuan 
Vychan, et David ap Ieuan Vychan, &c. 21 Ricardi 2. Madoc 
Llogh indictatus anno predicto. 

David ap Enion Vlaerflym [?] 15 Edwardi 3. 

Enion ap Ithel, et Ithel ap Graz [crach] y Bara 22 
Ricardi 2. 

Decus duy t.. ter, et Deckus ap Ithel ap Gwyn indictati. 

Llewelyn ap Meredith, et Dicus ap Madoc ap Gwyn, anno 
22 Ricardi 2. 

Rys ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn dduy, eodum anno. Tuder ap 
Griffith ap Howell, Griffith ap Rys, et Ieuan ap Howell 
dduy, eodem anno. 

Griffith ap Enion ap Griffith ap Llewelyn. 

Johannes, dominus de Mowthwy, indictatus anno Ricardi 
2, 22. Griffith ap Rys, Ithel ap Rys, Howell ap Ieuan 
Vychan, Rys ap Ieuan ap Griffith. 

Griffith Goz [Goch] ap Howell, Llewelyn Gogo, Griffith 
ap Ieuan Lloyd, et Ieuan Vachan ap Griffith ap Llewelyn 
indictati, in balliva Enion ap Ithel ap Gurgeneu, Griffith ap 
Ieuan ap Enion, David Lloit ap Enion, Llewelyn ap Meredith 
ap Edeneved. 

Ieuan Cragh ap Jak ap Ieuan Goch, de Maenturog, gent:, 
[generosus], Robert ap Ieuan Cragh, de eadem, gent:, 
Dauid Lloyd ap Dauid ap Meredith Goch, de Trawsvynydd, 
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generosus, attachiati ad respondendum Wenllian, verch 
Dauid or Hendor, que fuit vxor Johannis Colier. 7 Henrici 6. 
Matto duy ap Adda ap Enion ap Llewelyn, de Festinioe, 
yoman, David, filius eius, Ieuan ap Llowargh ap Gwyn, 4 
Henrici 6. 
Dauid ap Ieuan ap Howell dduy, de Coris, Henrici 6, 5. 


Carnarvon,’ 31 Henrici 6. Juratores, Meurig Vychan ap 
Howell Sele, Howell ap Griffith Derwas, John ap Ieuan ap 
Enion, John ap David Lloyd, Rys ap Griffith ap Ieuan 
Vychan, Enion ap Grono ap Llewelyn, Griffith ap David ap 
Ieuan ap Madoc, Griffith ap Llewelyn Sais, Ieuan ap Llewe- 
lyn Sais, Howel ap Iorwerth ap Ieuan ap Tegwaret, Ednyved 
ap Gruffith Lloyd, Guttyn Lyly, Jenkin Clyfford, Ieuan ap 
Tuder ap Grono, John ap Hwithsyn,—quod David Lloyd ap 
Sir Gruffith Vychan de Pol, gent:, apud Brithdir, in 
Comitatu Merioneth, insultum fecit super Howell ap Gruffith 
ap Jenkin, et eum interfecit; et quod Hugh ap Ieuan ap 
Llewelyn, de Bol, [sic] gent:, predicto die, insultum fecit 
super predictum Howell, et ipsum cum lancea [sic]; et quod 
Hulkin ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn de ibidem, yoman, insultum 
&c. super predictum Howell, Jenkin Hir ap Ieuan ap Lle- 
welyn, Gruffith ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn, capellanus, David 
Goch ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn, et Guttin ap Ieuan ap Dio, 
Jenkin ap Ieuan ap Dio, Bedo ap Llewelyn ap Gruffith, 
Lloyd, Ieuan ap Dio ap Ieuan Degan, Llewelyn ap Owen ap 
Dio, et David ap Meurig ap Madog Hethyshe, nuper de 
Pol auxiliantes. 


Inquisitio apud Towyn, anno predicto, magno turno post 
festum Michaelis, coram Thoma Burnby, vicecomite, per 
sacramenta Jenkin ap lorwerth ap Enion, David ap Madog 
ap Ieuan ap Cadwgan, Llewelyn ap Deio, Tuder ap Gruffith 
ap Tudur, Gruffith ap David ap Ieuan ap Madog, Tudur ap 
Howell ap Ieuan ap Enion, Ieuan ap Gruffith ap Ieuan 
Lloyd, Rys ap Howell ddu, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Grono, 
Gruffith ap Howell ap Gruffith, John ap Gruffith ap 
Ednyved Bél, Tudur ap Howell ap Ieuan ap Enion, et Lle- 


1 An inquisition held at Carnarvon, for the county of Merioneth. 
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welyn ap Ieuan ap Enion ap Ieuan, qui dicunt super sacra- 
menta quod Hwlkin ap Ieuan ap Phylip, de Brithder, yoman, 
in Comitatu Merioneth, Dackin ap Ieuan Degan, de Meivod, 
de Powys, yoman, apud Dolgleder, ceperunt cattalla Dio ap 
Ieuan Vychan, de Pencoyt; et quod Bedo ap Gruffith ap 
Rinallt, de Mallwyd, cepit cattala Ednyved ap Llewelyn ap 
Howel ddu, de Rhiwogo; Et quod Howell ap Ieuan ap 
Deicus du, [et] Thomas ap Howel ap Gruffith ragh Caffr b yr, 
de Llanwrin, ceperunt boves, de Griffith ap David ap Ithel, 
de Maes llangedris; Et quod Ieuan ap David ap Ieuan ap 
Adda, Et John Saer, de Llanwrin, ceperunt bona Jenkin ap 
Enion, de Trevreon; et quod Gwilim ap Ieuan goch, [et] 
Guttyn Hir ap Meredith ap Rys, ceperunt bona Ieuan ap 
Gruffith ap Ieuan Lloyd, apud Kynvel, ceperunt [sic]; & 
quod Jthel [?] ap Madoc Kyveiliog, de Llanurvyl, apud 
Kevenrhos, cepit catalla Llewelyn ap Joukus Whith, felonice. 


Inquisitio, apud Hardlegh, anno predicto, coram predicto 
vicecomite, per sacramenta Ithel ap lorwerth ap Enion, 
Jenkin ap Rys, Rys ap Gruffith ap Gr’ Gruffith Vychan ap 
Gruffith ap Enion, Llewelyn ap Enion ap Grono, Jossyn 
Peredur, Ieuan ap Tudur ap Llewelyn ap Gwyn, Madoc ap 
Llewelyn ap Ieuan Vychan, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Ior- 
werth, Tudur ap Madoc, Rys ap Meredith ap David, Gruffith 
ap Enion ap Deicws, qui dicunt quod John Badi, de 
Ffestiniog, yoman, Gruffith ap Rys ap Egnus, nuper de 
Brith [Brithdir], apud Llanulltyd, bona David ap Howell 
ap Eingnon, de Bangor, in Comitatu Carnarvon, knav [sic]. 


Apud Penllyn, coram predicto, apud Bala,’ per sacramenta 
Meredith ap leuan ap Meredith, Egnion [?] ap Griffith ap 
Riys, Meredith ap Howel ap Tuder, Meredith ap Tuder ap 
Grono, Enon ap Tuder ap Grono, Madoe ap Llewelyn ap 
Llewelyn ap Grono, Gruffith Trefgod, John ap David Lloyd, 
Crono ap David ap Llewelyn, Llewelyn ap Ithel ap Tuder, 
Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap Ieuan ddu, et Gruffith ap Ednyved, 
q*’ [qui] dicunt quod Ieuan ap Howell ddu nuper de 
Rhiwedog cepit catalla. 


1 Bala is in the Comote of Penllyn. 
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Inquisitio apud Harlegh, 32 Henrici 6, per sacramenta 
Rys ap Meredith ap David, Howell ap Meredith ap David, 
Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap Deicus, Gruffith Llwyd ap Llewelyn ap 
Dicus, Guttyn ap Edneved ap Aron, Madoc ap Llewelyn 
ap Dicws, Ieuan ap I. Vychan ap Ririd, Rys ap Llewelyn ap 
_ Diews, David ap Meredith ap Llewelyn, Meredith ap lor- 
werth ap Meredith, Meredith Vychan, Roberti ap Jenkin 
Pelle, Howel ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Ieuan, qui dicunt quod 
John Badi, Ieuan Goch ap Llewelyn ap Gruffith, Ieuan ap 
Ieuan Bach ap Madoc ap y Daiwyn, Ieuan ap Hwytchin, 
Ieuan ap Hwlkyn ddu ap Madoc ap Gwilim, de Kemes, 
gent: apud Trawsfynydd, furaverunt de bonis Ieuan ap Ririd 
ap Ieuan ap Ririd, Davy ap Ieuan ap Enion ap Iorwerth, et 
David ap Yowkus Goch, et Howell ap Meredith ap David. 


Apud Harlegh 32 Henrici 6, coram Thoma Stanley 
Justiciario Northwallio, per sacramenta Rys ap Gruffith ap 
Aron, Jenkin ap Iorwerth ap Enion, Edneved ap Iowerth 
ap Enn, [¢] Meredith ap Howel ap Tuder, Howell ap 
Gruffith Derwas, Ieuan Vychan ap leuan ap Tudur, John 
ap David Lloyd, Gruffith Trefgoed, Edneved ap Gruffith ap 
David Vychan, Rys ap Gruffith ap Griffri, Rys ap Jokus, 
Niclas Baymvil, Thome ap Vivian, Ieuan ap Diews ap Ior- 
werth, qui dicunt super sacramenta, quod Edneved ap Llew- 
elyn ap Howell Ddu, nuper de Rhiwogo, yoman, apud 
Pennant, cepit bona et cattalla David ap Madoc Clochydd, et 
Llewelyn ap Tuder ap Gwilim, et Tangwyst verch Ieuan Bol. 


Apud Harlech, vt predicitur—Howell ap Gruffith Derwas, 
Rys ap Howell Vychan, Rys ap Gruffith ap Aron, Gruffith 
Vychan ap Llewelyn Sais, Ieuan ap Llewelyn Sais, Rys ap 
Gruffith ap Gruff," Rys ap Gruffith, Howell ap Harry, Howel 
ap Meurig, Deio ap Howell ap Enion Penlloyd, Gruffith ap 
Meredith ap Llewelyn, Edneved ap Gruffith ap David 
Vychan, David ap Llewelyn ap Iorwerth ap Morus, Llewelyn 
ap Rinallt, Gruffith Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Deicus, Ieuan ap 
Tudur ap Llewelyn ap Gwyn, Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap Ieuan 
Vychan, Thome ap Viuion, et Tudur ap Meredith, qui 


1 Probably Gruffri or Griffri, see preceding inquisition. 
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dicunt quod John Dwygraig, clericus, de Llanva", apud 
Llangower, felonice recepit Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap Ririd 
Goch; et Ieuan Goz [Goch] ap Dio ap David rapuit 
quandam no cul.’ 186? [sic]. 


Apud Harlech, [ut] predicitur, per sacramenta Gruffith 
Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Dicus, Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap Deicus, 
Ieuan Lloyd ap Gruffith ap Gove, Gruffith ap Llewellyn ap 
Grono, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Enion ap Gwen, Tudur ap 
Gruffith ap Tudur, Tudur ap Howel ap Ieuan ap Enion(?], 
Teuan ap Veuion, Rys ap Llewelyn ap Deicws, Guttin ap 
Ednevid ap Aron, Llewelyn ap Ednevid ap Aron, Ieuan 
Vychan ap Ririd ap Ieuan ap Ririd, qui dicunt quod Ieuan 
ap Hwytswn ap Siak, de Trawsfynydd, gent:, apud Nanney, 
insultum fecit super John ap Llewelyn ap Dicus,* et quod 
John ap Jencin ap Jack, felonice fuit de auxilio. mmbr [or 
nubr, membrane, or number | 187. 

Tudur ap Gruffith ap Tudur, firmarius molendinorum de 
Kyving et Cathle, anno 31 Henrici 6. number 188. 


Inquisitio capta coram Rinaldo Broghdon, maior de 
Broghton, [query, “Bala?”] 31 Henrici 6, q' d* [qui dicunt] 
super sacramenta Rinaldi de Broughton, Geffre Broughdon, 
Lewis Broughdon, Thome Broughdon, Morus Broughton, 
Thome Dove, Hugh Jondston [?], Vivian Pulston, Thome o 
Holland, Gruffith o Holant, John Holland, Gregory Broghton, 
qui dicunt quod Owen ap David ap Llewelyn, gent:, de 
dominio Denbigh, nuper de Penyved, Howell ap David ap 
Llewellyn, gent:, de eadem, Rys ap David ap Llewelyn, gent: 
de eadem, [et] Grono ap David ap Llewelyn ap Owen, furat 
[sic] quatuor boves de bonis Llewelyn ap Dio ap David ap 
Enion, tenentis Domini Comoti de Penllyn; David ap Tudur 
ap Ieuan ap Ithel, garcio [de] Llangwm, de dominio de 
Denbigh, furat [sic] de bonis Ieuan ap Owen ap Meredith, 
tenentis domini Regis, &c.; et quod Ieuan ap Owen ap 
Meredith, de Nanlleidiog, yoman, et quod Rys ap Ieuan ap 
Howel, garcio, Deio ap Iorwerth ap Blethyn, garcio, et Ieuan 


1 Probably non culpabilis. 2 The number of the original roll or in- 
quisition, see on. 

3 It will be seen that no less than three brothers of the person aggrieved 
were upon the jury. 
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ap Llewelyn ap Thomas, garcio, furat [sic] bona Tudur o 
hant [sic, probably “o Hollant,”] tenentis domini Regis, et 
Howell ap Llewelyn ap Tudur, de Keltalgarth, cepit bona 
Grono ap Tudur ap Grono. 189. 





EDGAR’S COINS. 


Tue following particulars relative to Edgar, taken out of the 
British Chronicles, will sufficiently account for the discovery 
of some of his coins at Bangor.—(Vid. No. III. p. 276.) 

“ A.D. 958. Owain, son of Howel the Good, arrived at 
Corwennydd, and devastated it most severely, even as far as 
Euas and Ergin, taking those countries by force from Morgan 
the Great, king of Glamorgan. And when Edgar the king 
of the Anglo-Saxons, knew of it, he enquired into the nature 
of the quarrel, and consequently discovered and understood 
that Morgan the Great was entitled to those countries, inas- 
much as they had always been in the dominion and kingdom 
of Glamorgan, and in the diocese of Teilo of Llandaff. And 
Edgar determined upon assembling together the proprietary 
lords, earls, and bishops throughout the couniry of Wales 
and of Mercia, and ascertaining their judgment; which 
being done, he confirmed to Morgan his right over those 
countries for ever, upon the Altar of Teilo at Llandaff, 
putting the same in writing, and pronouncing the curse of 
God and the Saints against whoever should violate the 
sacredness of the right so made. 

“A.D. 962. North Wales was laid waste by Edgar, king 
of the Anglo-Saxons, who also placed the men of Denmark 
in the isle of Mona (Anglesey), where they exercised 
authority in spite of the natives. 

“The same year Edgar arrived at Caerleon upon Usk, 
where firm peace was established between him and Morgan 
prince of Glamorgan, on condition that Morgan should pay 
one hundred milch cows yearly to Edgar, whereupon Edgar 
engaged to support Morgan in his right to the kingdom of 
Glamorgan. And Owain, son of Howel the Good, came 
thither also, and engaged to pay tribute yearly to Edgar, 
according to the rate imposed upon the prince of Dynevor 
in the laws of Howel the Good. He then proceeded to 
North Wales, and summoned to him Iago, son of Idwal, and 
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instead of a tribute, which was in accordance with an old 
law, he exacted of him three hundred wolves’ heads yearly, 
allowing him the liberty of killing them wherever he might, 
in all the isle of Britain. Then there was peace in North 
Wales; and that tax was paid in North Wales for five 
hundred and forty years, that is, as long as any wolf could 
be found in all the British isle. After that the English 
king changed the tribute into gold and silver and cattle, 
as of old. 

“A.D. 967. Einion ab Owain came a second time to the 
land of Gwyr under pretext of routing the infidels, and com- 
pletely devastated it. Then Owain ab Morgan marched 
against him, put him to flight, and made all the men of 
Gwyr do homage unto himself. When Edgar, king of the 
Anglo-Saxons heard of it, he came with a fleet as far as 
Caerleon upon Usk, and delivered the government over to 
Owain, son of Howel the Good, making him, however, 
subject to himself. 

“The same year (968), Macht ab Harold came to Anglesey, 
and devastated Penmon, which before was the fairest spot 
in all the isle of Mona. And immediately after that came 
Gotftrid ab Harold against Anglesey, and laid it waste, and 
Edgar gave permission to Gotffrid’s men to abide in Anglesey, 
and these united themselves into one tyranny with the men 
of Edwin; and t!.ey never departed thence, nor ever after 
that could treachery be eradicated from the island. Edgar 
seeing how things stood, came with an immense army to 
Caerleon Gawr (Chester), marched against the men of Iago, 
and cruelly slew them throughout Wales. 

“A.D. 972, Edgar, king of the Saxons, died, who had 
BUILT THE Monastery oF Bancor THE GREaT, and many 
other Monasteries both in Wales and England; and he made 
a restitution to the churches of Wales for the wrong he had 
rendered them in his younger days.” 

It is not improbable that these coins which have been 
mentioned as having been found “near the Cathedral,” in 
“the garden of the senior vicar of Bangor,” where “the old 
Tithe Barn” once stood (all which expressions indicate the 
ecclesiastical character of the property), had been actually 
deposited under the foundation of the Monastery which 
Edgar raised in the city of Bangor. 

ASAPHENSIS. 
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ANTIQUITIES AT CLYNNOG, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 








Tue fine Gothic Church of Clynnog, half way between 
Caernarvon and Pwllheli, possesses many features of interest 
to the architectural tourist. Its situation also in a little dell 
at the sea side, almost under the shadow of the fine triple 
peak of the Yr Eifl mountains, is one of the most romantic 
in the Principality; and yet how seldom is it visited by the 
tourist! I here, however, purposely abstain from speaking 
of its architectural character, as I trust that a description of 
it by an able hand will some time or other appear in the 
pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. I cannot avoid, how- 
ever, alluding to the very fine screen or rood-loft of oak 
separating the chancel from the transepts, and to the fine 
panelled roof of the nave, of which the rosettes ornamenting 
the knobs at the junction of the ribs separating the panels, 
equal any thing I have met with elsewhere, in the sharpness 
of their execution and the elegance of their endless orna- 
mental details. There is a singular little cupboard or 
ambrey in the east wall to the right of the Sacramental 
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Table, within which I found a small square stone with a latin 
inscription :— 


HEC ANIMAM 

QVAM CELICA' 

REGNA BEARVNT 

NON ANIMAS A 

GILES TERREA 

TVMBA CAPIT 
Another small ambrey occurs in the south transept. There 
are three sedilia and a piscina on the south side of the chancel, 
and the singular chest of St. Beuno stands also on the south 
side of the chancel, formed of the trunk of a tree, squared 
and strongly belted with iron. All these are features meriting 
the observation with which these lines commenced. I had 
been led to believe that the tomb of St. Beuno and the effigy 
of his niece St. Winifred, “like an Egyptian mummy,” were 
still to be seen in the chapel adjacent to the south side of 
the west end of the church, but I there found nothing but 
mould and wet, which threatens to bring speedy destruction 
on the edifice. 

On the eastern side of the north transept there is affixed 

a small monumental brass, whereof I annex a drawing. The 
figure is 16 inches high, and beneath it is inscribed in 
Roman capital letters :— 


HEERE LYETH INTERRED Y® BODY OF WILLIAM 
GLYNNE THE ELDEST SONNE OF WILLIAM GLYNNE 
OF LLEYAR IN THE COVNTIE OF CARNARVON 
GENT AND OF JANE HIS WIFE. HEE DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE Y® 22? OF SEPTEMBER ANNO DNI 1633 
BEING AGED 2 YEARES. 


Knowing the great rarity of sepulchral brasses in Wales, 
I have thought it worthy of illustration in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. The only other brasses in Wales with which I 
am acquainted, or have found noticed, are :— 

1. The sepulchral brass of Sir Hugh Johnys, Knt., and 
Dame Mawde Cradock his wife, in the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Swansea, published by Thomas Bliss, B.A., and G. 
G. Francis, Esq., in their little treatise on Sir H. Johnys. 
(Swansea, 1845.) 


1 Query Celicolarum? or Celestia? In the latter case guam must be 
taken as an abbreviation for guamvis.—Evp. AncH. CAMBR. 
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2. A brass to the memory of Wenlliana Walsh, in Llan- 
dough Church, near Cowbridge. 

3. A brass to a member of the family of Mathews, of Nyd- 
fuwch, supposed to have been in Llangavelach Church, near 
Swansea, now in the possession of I. Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq., 
~ of Penllergare. 

4, Two monumental effigies in brass, of Richd. Myddleton, 
of Gwarenynog, governor of Denbigh Castle in the reigns of 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and of his wife Jane; 
both represented in a kneeling position, in the porch of the 
church of St. Marcellus, at Whitchurch, near Denbigh. 

5. The brass medallions containing portraits of different 
members of the family of Sir Richard Wynne, in the Gwydir 
Chapel at Llanrwst. 

6. The brass of the Bulkeley family in the chancel of 
Beaumarais Church. 

As an article on the sacred wells of Wales has already 
appeared in the pages of this Work, it may also be men- 
tioned that the well of St. Beuno still exists on the eastern 
side of the road to Pwllheli, about a furlong’s distance from 
the church. It is surrounded by a stone building about 
eight feet square, with the walls eight feet high, and partly 
overgrown with moss. The entrance is in the middle of the 
west wall, and three or four steps on the north, west, and 
south sides lead to the bottom of the well, which is now 
nearly dry and in a filthy condition; there being no appear- 
ance of any spring, nor does the present aspect of the place 
indicate any veneration for it in the minds of the villagers 
and peasantry resident in the neighbourhood. 


. J. O. WeEstwoop. 
Hammersmith, 20th July, 1846. 


A correspondent, who visited Clynnog church this sum- 
mer, about the same time as Mr. Westwood, has assured 
us that the condition in which St. Beuno’s chapel is suffered 
to remain, is a disgrace to the rector and the parishioners. 
“The rain,” he says, “ now penetrates through the roof, from 
mere carelessness in looking to the proper repairs of the gut- 
ters, and for ten or twenty pounds this valuable addition to 
the main fabric might be placed in proper repair. I under- 
stand that the great tithes of this parish belong to Jesus 
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College, Oxford; surely no one connected with that Society, 
and having the honour of his country at heart, would allow 
such a state of wanton dilapidation to continue, did he but 
know of it.” Most of our antiquarian readers are aware 
that Clynnog church is a splendid cross building, of the late 
perpendicular style, dating, apparently, from the time of 
Henry VII. We hope that our correspondent’s observations 
may meet the eye of the Head of Jesus College, who holds 
the great tithes alluded to; though whether he is strictly 
responsible for the repairs of the church we cannot say. If, 
however, the parishioners of Clynnog are too poor to keep 
their church and its appendages in proper repair, we should 
hope that the clergy and gentry of Caernarvonshire, who 
have, in general, sufficient means at their disposal, would 
raise a subscription for this laudable purpose. With regard, 
however, to the condition of the churches of this county, 
we have received a more detailed communication from the 
last correspondent quoted above, well worthy of attention 
from all who have any sincere regard for antiquities, or for 
the cause of the National Establishment,— we might say, 
indeed, of Christianity. As for the description of Clynnog 
church, mentioned by Mr. Westwood, it will appear in the 
work, Arvonia Medieva, which one of our contributors 
is now compiling.—Epp. Arcu. Cams. 
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[ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS. ] 


Ir appears that on the 7th of October, 1777, a trial took 
place at the assizes, between Sir Thomas Egerton, Bart., and 
Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., respecting the right of the Manor 
of Greenfield, (in which Basingwerk Abbey is situated,) 
when it was referred to John Cross and Thomas Wright, 
Esqrs., before whom copies of the following grants and title 
deeds were laid, viz. :— 

“The grant from King James I., dated 8th of April, 1612, 
in the ninth year of his reign, to John Eldred and George 
Whitmor, with power to hold courts leet and courts baron, 
together with all and singular their rights, members, liberties, 
and appurtenances whatsoever. And all those perquisites 
and profits of the courts of the said lordship or manor of 
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Holywell, Fullbrook, (Feilebroc), and Greenfield, and which 
said manor &c., were in the possession of the late Monastery 
of Basingwerk, for ever—as of his James I., Manor of East 
Greenwich, in the county of Flint,’ by treaty only in fee and 
common soccage, and not in capite or by knights’ service.’ 

Eldred and Whitmor sold the above grant to Thomas 
Corbyn and William Gillye, Addots of Basingwerk, on the 
3rd of July, 1612, 9th James I. 

Corbyn and Gillye sold part of the above grant, viz., cer- 
tain messuages, tenements, and lands in Merton and Is-glan, 
to Humphrey Edwards, on the 15th of October, 1612. 

Corbyn and Gillye also sold, or granted, to Sir Roger 
Mostyn, Knt., on the 2nd of November, 1612, certain mes- 
suages, tenements, and lands in Whitford, (Quitford), Holy- 
well, and Wreck, (Wrac), under which the Hon. E. M. Ll. 
Mostyn now holds his court leet and court baron. 

Corbyn and Gillye also sold the remainder of the grant to 
Sir John Egerton, Knt., viz., the Manor of Holywell, Full- 
brook, including the Grange and Greenfield, on the 15th of 
July, 1614, in the eleventh year of James I. 

The Manor of Holywell, &c., continued in the Egerton 
Family until the marriage of the present Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Westminster to the late Marquis, when it came 
into ‘the possession of the Eaton Hall Family. Courts leet 
and courts baron used to be held annually in Holywell until 
the alteration in the law for the appointment of constables; 
since’ then no courts have been held, which induces me to 
suppose they will for the future be dropped, as too expensive 
to be kept up. 

Whether any market was held in the town of Holywell 
prior to 1703, I have no means of ascertaining; I should 
think not, according to the following charter, granted by 
Queen Anne to Sir John Egerton, Bart., viz.:— 

“Anne, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and so forth, to all, 
where these presents shall come — greeting: Whereas, by a 
certain examination and enquiry made at the dwelling-house 
of Thomas Williams of Northop, (about five miles from 
Holywell, and now a village in the county of Flint,) innkeeper, 


1 This passage of the grant is probably erroneous: no place of the name 
of Greenwich occurs in the county of Flint, as far as we are aware. Infor- 
mation from correspondents upon this point is requested. 
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on the 6th day of April now last past, before Thomas Lloyd, 
Esq., of the said county, by virtue of a writ directed to the 
said Thomas Lloyd, Esq., it has upon oath of trusty and 
creditable persons been made to appear, that it will not be 
to the detriment, loss, or prejudice of us, or of others, if we 
should grant John Egerton of Rhine Hill, in the county of 
Stafford, Baronet, and his heirs, the privilege to have and to 
hold in the town of Holywell, in the county of Flint, one 
Market, on Friday in every week, for buying and selling of 
all and all manner of goods and commodities usually bought 
and sold in markets; And also, three Fairs a year, for ever, 
viz., one of the Fairs on the 23rd of April, the second upon 
the Tuesday next after Trinity, and the third upon the 2nd 
day of September every year; provided none of these days 
above-mentioned shall fall upon a Sunday; for otherwise 
they shall be kept on the Monday next ensuing, for the 
buying and selling of all and all manner of goods and com- 
modities whatsoever, as it more fully appears by the above- 
mentioned examination recorded in our Court of Chancery. 

“Be it known unto you now, that We, of our special fa- 
vour, and with our own certain knowledge and our free will 
and accord, have given and granted, and by these presents 
give and grant power to the said John Egerton and his heirs, 
free and lawful privilege, liberty, and power to have and to 
hold and keep at Holywell aforesaid, one Market weekly, on 
Friday, for ever, for the buying and selling of all and all 
manner of goods and commodities usually sold and bought 
in markets. And also, three Fairs yearly, &c., &c., for the 
buying and selling of all and every and all manner of goods 
usually bought and sold at fairs, with Pie Powder Court and 
all liberties, customs, privileges, tolls, stallages, and all other 
conveniences belonging to such fairs. 

“In witness whereof, we have granted these Letters Patent. 
Given in our presence, at Westminster, the 20th day of 
January, in the second year of our reign, 1702.” 

The fairs were entirely dropped until within the last fifteen 
years, when they were revived; but to no purpose, as they 
cannot be carried on in consequence of the long-established 
fair at Caerwys, about five miles from Holywell. 

The market was, until within the last few years, consi- 
dered to be the best in North Wales; but since the passing 
of the reform bill, which brought in a change in the Council 
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of the Corporation of Denbigh, who immediately set about 
reforming the table of tolls for their market, and the same 
heavy rate of tolls continuing in the Holywell market, the 
consequence is, that the Denbigh market has increased in 
the same proportion as the Holywell market has decreased, 
‘which is now one of the smallest in Wales. In 1844, a 
petition was presented to the late Marquis of Westminster 
on this subject, praying for the abolition of tolls on agricul- 
tural produce brought into the town; but no alteration has 
yet been effected. 

The following documents were also produced at the trial 
between Sir Thomas Egerton and Sir Pyers Mostyn, respect- 
ing the right to the Manor of Greenfield:— 

“A grant of Basingwerk Abbey from Henry VIII, to 
Hugh Starkie, dated 14th of May, 1538, twenty-ninth year 
of his reign,” for twenty-one years. 

“And on the 28th of April, 1541, thirty-second Henry 
VIII., Letters Patent under the Great Seal, being a grant 
from the Crown to Henry ap Harry and Peter Mutton, of 
the reversion of the said house and site, in consideration of 
£28 11s. 8d. purchase money.” 

“There was also, an Indenture between the said Henry ap 
Harry and Peter Mutton of the one part, and Peter ap Ri- 
chard ap Howell of the other part, being an agreement with 
regard to the above premises in the Letters Patent, 7th 
of September, 1541, thirty-second Henry VIII.” 

“Also, another Indenture of Conveyance from Henry ap 
Harry and Peter Mutton to Peter ap Richard ap Howell, of 
the reversion of certain premises called Higher Grange, 6th 
of October, 1541, thirty-second Henry VIII.” 

“Also, a Deed Poll, being a conveyance from Henry ap 
Harry and Peter Mutton to Peter ap Richard ap Howell, of 
certain premises in the Bailiwick of Greenfield and Holywell, 
27th of July, 1548, thirty-ninth Henry VIII.” 

“Also, another Deed Poll, being a conveyance from 
Henry ap Harry and Peter Mutton to the said Peter ap Ri- 
chard ap Howell, alias Mostyn, of certain premises in the 
parish of Holywell, 9th of March, 1551.” 

The site and revenues of the Abbey of Basingwerk were 
conveyed by the marriage of a daughter of the above Henry 
ap Harry to one of the Mostyns of Trelacre, in whose family 
the property has since continued. 
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On referring to Pennant’s Wales, vol. i., p. 102, (Ed. 1810), 
I find that Richard IIL, in his Letters Patent to Richard 
Wake, clerk, for searching for mines of gold and silver in 
the county of Devon, for ten years, the adventurer had 
power to dig (paying damage to the owner of the ground,) 
as well within liberties as without; and to pay one-tenth of 
the profit to the Holy Church, and a ninth into the Eachequer. 

This is not the first instance of the application of the tithe 
of ore to religious uses. Edward I., directs the same propor- 
tion to be paid to the parochial Churches in Wales, out of the 
neighbouring mines. The Abbey of Basingwerk had also a 
revenue arising from the same source.” 

Saltney, near Chester, was formerly granted to the Monks 
of Basingwerk by Robert, lord of Mold, for pasturage. He 
also gave them the same privilege in Hawarden, and the 
liberty of cutting rushes for thatching their buildings. 

The royalty arising from the minerals in this division of 
the county of Flint, is enjoyed by the present Marquis of 
Westminster, by virtue of a grant made in 1634, to his an- 
cestor Sir Richard Grosvenor, Knt., by Charles I. of all the 
mines of lead or rakes of lead, within the hundreds of Coleshill 
and Rhuddlan.* 

Two questions may be asked in reference to the above 
quotations. 

How is it that minerals do not pay tithe to the Church now? 

When did the Grosvenor Family lose the right to the 
royalty from the ore raised in the hundred of Rhuddlan, as 
it is now enjoyed by the Bishop of St. Asaph ? 


J. W. 
Holywell, August 7, 1846. 


With regard to Peverell of Nottingham, who was said to 
have poisoned Ranulph, Earl of Chester, we have been 
favoured with the following MSS. notes, the substance of 
which, however, is derived from Dugdale’s Baronage:— 

“Peverell of Nottingham. About ult. Steph. He having 
poisoned Ranulph, E. of Chester, and fearing the severity of 
K. Henry 2° for the foul crime, (in 1 Hen. II.,) fled to a 
monastery of his own patronage, (probably Lenton,) where 
he caused himself to be shorn a monk. But being advertised 


1 Rotuli Walliw, (Sir Joseph Ayloffe’s), p. 75. 2 Tanner's Notit. 
Monast, 711. 3 Harleian MSS. n. 2002. 9. 
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of K. Henrie’s coming that way from York, he quitted his 
habit and privately fled away, leaving all his castles and 
possessions to the King’s pleasure, some of w™ continued 
many years after in the crown, and at length were given 
by K. Henry 2° to John, Earl of Moreton, afterwards 
_king.”—Dugd. B. 437. “He departed this life, having 
married Oddona, by whom he had issue Henry Peverel, who 
dyed (as it seems) w‘"out issue.”— Vid. Dugd. Baron. 437. 
“ Peverell of Shrewsbury. Heman Peverell, (eldest son of 
Ranulph Peverell of Nottingham,) was one of the Barons (of 
chief tenants) to Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrews- 
bury.”— Vid. Monast. Anglic. I. 377. 

Our attention has been called to a passage quoted from 
the Chronicon Normannia, p. 993, in Vol. iii of Parker’s 
Glossary, (1846) p. 61. It is as follows :— 

“1157. King Henry IL. restored and fortified the castles 
of Basingwerk and Rhuddlan in Flintshire, ‘ et inter hac duo 
castra unam domum militibus Templi construxit’.” 

This passage, if correct, corroborates our view of the case, 
(vid. p. 105,) in all humble deference to that of Pennant and 
others, as to there never having been a House of Templars 
at Basingwerk itself. We call the attention of the Flintshire 
antiquaries to this point: can they shew where the Tem- 
plars’ House stood “inter hac duo castra?”—Epp. Arcu. 
CamBR. 





OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS AT KENFEGGE IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


SEVERAL of our correspondents have endeavoured to throw 
light on the curious Ogham characters, communicated to 
us by J. O. Westwood, Esq., (see No. II, p. 182, and No. III, 
p- 290) and we subjoin some extracts from their corres- 
pondence. J. Windele, Esq., in a letter to the gentleman 
just named, says :— 

“ Relying upon the accuracy of your copy of the Kenfegge 
stone, I can say that this inscription presents a curious and 
interesting variety as compared with our Irish Oghams. In 
one of Vallancey’s works—I believe his Prospectus of a 
Dictionary—he mentions a ‘bird's claw Ogham’ to which 
your arrow heads have a resemblance, but the absence of 
vowels is to me an extraordinary feature.” 
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Upon this Mr. Westwood remarks :— 

“On looking over Astle’s plate 31, I find copied from a 
Clarendon MS., No. 15, in the British Museum, several 
Ogham alphabets, in one of which ak stands for h; 
and —~C— for a; and in another alphabet 


stands for o/a—We must wait, however, for Mr. Windele’s 
promised work on the Oghams, before we can arrive at a 
positive conclusion on the subject.” 

* As a further illustration of the subject, and for the con- 
venience of comparison, we give the accompanying view of 
St. Monaghan’s Stone in Ireland, taken from Mr. Petrie’s 
great work, the Ogham characters will be observed on the 
edge :— 


The Rev. John Williams, after observing that much 
collateral information will be found in the Coelbren y Beirdd 
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(reviewed in this number), calls our attention to the bird’s 
claw ogham, upon which he makes the following remarks :— 

“One of the extracts, from old records relative to the 
origin of letters, published in the Coelbren y Beirdd, is so 
applicable to the subject of Ogham characters, that I recom- 
-mend you to give your readers the following translation 
of it :-— 

‘Einigan Gawr (the giant) beheld three pillars of light, 
and on them were visible all past and future sciences what- 
ever. And he took three rods of the quicken tree, and 
engraved thereon the forms and signs of all the sciences 
that the memory of them might be preserved. And he 
exhibited them, and all persons who saw them misunder- 
stood and falsely contemplated them, making a god of the 
rods, whereas these only bore his name. When Einigan 
perceived that, he was much grieved, and from the intensity 
of his sorrow he broke the three rods, and no others were 
found having on them correct sciences. He was therefore 
so overwhelmed with grief, that from its intensity he burst 
asunder; and with his parting breath he prayed God that 
there should be found correct sciences and a right under- 
standing for the proper contemplation thereof amongst 
mortal men. And after the lapse of a year and a day, 
following the decease of Einigan, Menw ap y Teirgwaedd 
(the three cries) beheld three rods growing out of Einigan’s 
mouth, which exhibited the sciences of the ten letters, and the 
order or disposition of all the sciences of language and 
speech, as well as all the sciences which are distinguished by 
language and speech. He then took the rods and taught all 
the sciences therefrom, with the exception of the name of 
God, and a secret was therefore employed lest there should 
be a false perception of the name; hence the origin of the 
secret of Bardism possessed by the Bards of the isle of 
Britain. And God protected the secret, and under his 
protection gave to Menw a very discreet understanding of 
the sciences, which understanding was designated a genius 
(Awen) from God, and blessed he who shall obtain it. 
Amen, so be it.’ 

“The Bardic symbol is formed of three radiating lines / \ 


which, it is said, are intended to represent the three diverg- 
ing rays of light, which Einigan saw; and it is remarkable 
that these three lines contain all the elements of the Bardic 
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Alphabet, as there is not a single letter in it that is not 
formed of some of these lines. 

“Now, are those scores on the left angle of the Kenfegge 
Stone, Glamorganshire, (the last and most genuine home of 
Bardo-Druidism) any thing more than representations of the 
Bardic symbol? The Bards inscribed on stones. Our triads 
speak of ‘the stones of Gwyddon Ganhebon, on which were 
read the arts and sciences of the world.” Mr. Windele, I 
find, says he never found any scorings of that form before. 
Indeed, if these arrow heads had been alone on the stone, I 
should have considered them most certainly as nothing but 
the Druidical rays ; but then come the other forms on the 
other angle, to create a difficulty which I cannot get over 
consistently with this theory. 

“The character / {\ is one way in which the name of God 


is written in the Bardic mystery.” 





ANTIQUARIAN QUESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


No. I.—Roman Rematns.—Part II. 





16. Are there any traces of aqueducts, whether above- 
ground or underground? If the latter, the form, dimensions, 
and substance of the conduits or pipes should be particularly 
noticed; as well as the geographical features of the district 
affecting the supply of water. 

17. In any Roman building that may be discovered, are 
there any traces of apparatus for warming the apartments 
by flues passing under the floors, or for warm baths? (For 
a good popular account of the construction and furniture of 
a Roman dwelling, see Pompeii, 2 vols. 8vo. published by 
C. Knight, London.) 

18. Are there any traces of plaster or stucco applied to 

the inner or outer walls of the dwelling? and of what 
colours ? 

19. In case of excavations leading to the discovery of any 
Roman building, the soil covering it should always be care- 
fully sifted, in order to detect coins and other objects of art. 
These are often found in the darker coloured soil which 
commonly occurs on the site of ancient habitations. The 
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depth of soil, and its physical composition, should be 
examined and recorded. Accurate plans, with the bearings, 
&c., set out on a scale, should be made of all excavations of 
this nature. 

20. In any Roman town or stations, are there traces of 

streets observable? paved or otherwise? any marks of 
wheels, &c.? 

21. What are the debris found connected with a Roman 
house? what shells, bones of animals, iron or bronze instru- 
ments, and other objects, are observable? are any seeds of 
plants to be found ? 

22. Are there any traces of a Roman amphitheatre? in 
earth or in masonry? or of a Roman theatre, semicircular 
or elongated? or of a Roman temple? In all such instances 
too careful search cannot be made for objects of art, such as 
capitals, friezes, bassi-rilievi, statues, &c. 

23. Are there any remains of a Roman bridge? or any 
spot on a stream, where a bridge may be supposed to have 
existed? If so, it is not impossible that the bed of the 
stream, in its immediate vicinity, may yield relics of Roman 
art. In the case of a river flowing by a Roman station, the 
dredging of its channel may bring Roman remains to light. 

24. Have any arms, fragments of helmets, torques, shields, 
spearheads, or swords been found? are they of bronze or of 
what metal? All such articles should be carefully delineated 
if possible, and should be treated with caution to prevent 
injury, before depositing them in any local museum or 
collection. 

25. What coins have been found? The size, metal, 
effigies, and inscription should be accurately noted; especial 
care being taken not to clean the coins in any way whatever, 
before they have been inspected by some competent person, 
and compared with the larger works on Roman numismatics. 
It is rarely that a legend is correctly decyphered, except by 
persons experienced in such matters. (Refer to Mionnet’s 
Works on Numismatics, when practicable.) 

26. What kind of vases or pottery ware have been found? 
fine or coarse? of a dull or bright red colour? or black with 
coloured figures? are the devices in relief or flat? Delinea- 
tions of the several objects are here important. 

27. Have any vessels of glass been discovered? what is 
their form? their colour? any fragments of vases of various 
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kinds, and of coloured glass, superimposed in layers, one 
over the other? Objects of this kind are always valuable. 

28. Minute descriptions should be given of the substance 
and composition of any articles that may be found; fragments 
of marble should be kept; and in general whatever objects 
are found in excavations amongst Roman buildings should 
be carefully preserved, until an opportunity occurs for con- 
sulting some well-informed antiquary respecting them. It 
should be remembered that all such remains are of far 
greater value when placed in a public museum, where they 
can be inspected and compared, than when locked up in 
the cases of a private collection. And in the event of its 
being found inconvenient to preserve the remains of Roman 
edifices, &c., by erecting suitable buildings over, or fences 
around, them, good taste and sound moral feeling equally 
demand that these remains should not be appropriated to 
common purposes, but should be carefully covered up again 
with their original soil; so that, at least, the friendly bosom 
of the earth may again give them shelter, and preserve them 
for a more intelligent generation. 





ON THE ROMAN ROADS IN CAERNARVONSHIRE 
AND MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Durine the summer of 1845 a party of antiquaries explored 
that portion of the Roman road in Caernarvonshire which 
led from Conovium to Aber, on the way to Szecontium, and 
an account of their proceedings was given in our pages 
(No. I, p. 70, et seq.) In the month of July last, it was 
determined to carry on the system of observations, and, if 
possible, to complete the survey. Several circumstances, 
however, hindered the attainment of results as decisive and 
as clear as could be desired. The weather, throughout nearly 
the whole of that period, was such as greatly to impede all 
operations on the higher grounds; and again, various 
engagements prevented the party from consisting of more 
than two,—James Dearden, Esq. and the Rev. H. L. Jones. 
Such as the results are, however, we lay them before our 
readers, premising that we still look for further information 
upon the subject from future investigations, and that we 
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consider the observations of these gentlemen as only opening 
the way to a fuller solution of the question. 

On examining the geographical positions and bearings of 
the two principal stations in Caernarvonshire, Conovium, 
and SEcontium, and on carefully considering the physical 
features of the country, it was evident that the road from 
Aber (where the survey of 1845 left it) to Secontrum would 
have to be looked for along a line passing through the 

arishes of Llanllechid, Llandegai, Bangor (or its district 

entir), Llandeniolen, and Llanbublic, or Caernarvon. But 
it was also to be expected that, from all this tract being 
under cultivation, few positive indications would be met with. 
The party commenced at Aber, and found there an old line 
of narrow paved road, said by local tradition to be the 
Roman Road, running from behind the church in the direc- 
tion of Llandegai. Nothing could be heard of any Roman 
remains having ever been observed at that spot; nor did 
the formation of the road itself, which was uneven and 
deviated greatly from the straight line, bear any thing 
Roman in its appearance. Between this road and the new 
coach road, about a quarter of a mile from Aber, is an 
artificial work in a field, partly circular in form, which may 
have been made by the Welsh, but at what period is quite 
uncertain, to defend the passage through these low grounds. 
On the northern side of the coach road, opposite this work, 
is a tumulus overgrown with trees, but sufficiently apparent. 
The survey was continued without any success, or the 
slightest indication of a Roman road, along the old line of 
road, as far as the ancient Manor House of Cochwillan above 
the Ogwen. The stream is fordable at so many places that 
it was hopeless to look for any remains of a Roman bridge 
- across it, nor have any been heard of; but on the western 
side of the river tradition and local memory pointed out the 
existence of an old line of narrow road, going exactly in a 
straight line between Secontium and Aber, and passing by 
Cochwillan. Further on towards Caernarvon, upon the 
same line, stands the house of Ty Coch, at which, some years 
ago, was dug up a Roman inscribed stone, said by those who 
saw it to have been a Roman mile stone. This relic (which 
served to fix one point, and therefore to limit the general 
bearing of the line) was in the possession of Mr. Davies, of 
Bangor, for a considerable period, but it is not now to be 
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found. However it is not impossible but that in future 
times it may still come to light; and, whenever this happens, 
we hope its final resting place will be the Caernarvon 
Museum. From hence to Szcontium some faint indications 
of a raised way appeared at intervals in the fields on the side 
of the valley opposite to Dinas Dinorddwig, from whence it 
was inferred that the Roman road did not go, as is generally 
believed, to that very remarkable post, which indeed is of 
British formation; but rather that it continued along the 
northern ridge of the valley until it came up to the fortified 
walls of Secontium. It is said that traces of this road were 
found within memory upon certain common lands near the 
station; but no information worthy of dependence could be 
obtained on this point. It was considered, however, that 
the occurrence of the stone of Ty Coch, joined to the other 
faint indications whether of tradition or of observation, 
justified assent to the common opinion, which has always 
indicated a line in this direction as that used by the 
Romans. 

At Secontivum itself the most diligent researches have not 
shewn where the ancient roads left the station, nor in what 
manner two of them crossed the Seiont, but it is probable that 
the passage was in each case effected by a ford. One road, 
at least, is traceable distinctly in part of its course, running 
towards the post of Dinas Dinlle, where, though the work 
itself is of British character, yet ‘the occurrence of Roman 
coins entitles us to believe that it was held by a Roman 
force. This strong post was very probably used as a defence 
for the entrance of the Menai, which since those ages may 
have greatly changed its form; but no traces are known of 
any other road leading away from it towards the S.E., 
whence we infer that it was strictly a maritime post, and 
not one of. internal defence. 

It next became desirable to trace that portion of the ro- 
man communications which intervened between SEGonTIUM 
and Herrri Mons, on the road to MepIoLANUM, RuTUNIUM, 
and Uriconium; and it was determined to trace it both out 
and in, by going to Herirt Mons and back again. The 
distance of twenty-four miles assigned by the Itinerary to 
Herrri Mons from Secontium, and the indications of former 
explorers, pointed out Tommen y Mar, near Trawsfynydd, as 
the site of the station sought for ; to this point therefore the 
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operations of the party were directed. Going, as they did, 

to judge merely by their own inspection and by the aid of 

local tradition, it was found not to be so easy to discover 

any traces of a way from Secontium, as from Heriri Mons 

back again, and we shall therefore give merely the result of 
their researches on their return. 

They found Tommen y Mir to be a well defined Roman 
station, about 200 yards by 300; the agger preserved on 
three sides, with an enormous mound raised artificially at 
the northern end. This station lies on the S.E. slope of a 
hill, and commands a view all down that remarkable valley 
which the Roman road, Sarn Helen, descends from thence 
to Dolgelleu; as well as of the mountainous regions, where 
the same road running northward passes over an arm of 
Manad Mawr, by Bwlch carreg y fran, above Ffestiniog to 
Dolwyddelan, Lianrwst, and Conovium. A sight is also 
obtained, over very rough ground, towards Pont Aberglaslyn 
and Snowdon. By the western side of the station runs a 
Roman road, appearing as a deep ditch, branching off from 
the Sarn Helen (which comes a little to the eastward and 
joins the road from MepioLanum) towards Maentwrog and 
Ffynnon Helen. 

The walls of the adjacent fields were found full of Roman 
bricks and tiles; part of a Roman wall is laid bare in one 
spot, and forms a kind of square apartment; and the party, 
being provided with a light pickaxe and crowbar, such as are 
used by foumart hunters, were enabled to dig into and lay 
open portions of another wall or house. No indications of 
coins, or other objects of Roman fabrication, could be obtained 
there ; but it is believed that some of the Roman remains 
preserved at Plas tan y Bwlch, and in other collections in 
this neighbourhood, came from the spot in question. The 
weather here cut short the operations of the party, and pre- 
vented them from going over the line from thence to 
Conovium, a portion of which is in good preservation, and 
about the direction of which, throughout nearly the whole of 
its extent, hardly any doubt exists. 

The ground between Tommen y Mar and Pont Aberglas- 
lyn is so peculiarly difficult, that its examination could not 
be attempted at the time of this visit; but there are almost 
certain indications of one important point along its course 

at Ffynnon Helen, Helen’s fountain, where a portion of a 
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very ancient paved road exists; and where tradition says that 
Helen was with the van of her army when she heard of her 
son Constantine being killed under Mynydd Mawr, on the 
road from Secontium. The party were able, too, to decide 
on the improbability of this road having entered the Snow- 
donian range (Eryri) except by the natural opening of Pont 
Aberglaslyn. It appears, however, that traces of several 
very ancient roads along Cwm Croesor, and round the skirts 
of Manad Mawr, as well as by Penygaer, and Cwm Ystradlyn, 
are still visible; but whether these are British, or have any 
connection with the Romans, must be left for future 
determination. 

Along the precipitous sides of the Pass of Pont Aberglas- 
lyn no trace of any pathway, except the actual road, was 
discernible; and it is by no means improbable that where 
the present bridge stands, and nearly coincident with the 
present road, the Roman troops crossed the stream and 
pursued their way to Secontium. It was supposed that 
some traces of an intermediate station would have been 
found near Beddgelert, dividing the long march of twenty- 
four miles into equal portions. All the vallies therefore, 
including the strong British post of Dinas Emrys and two 
smaller British posts just above the village of Beddgelert, 
were carefully examined with this view; but nothing Roman 
could be discovered. No traces of raised or sunk roads, no. 
bricks, nor coins could be heard of or seen. 

Between Beddgelert and the foot of Mynydd Mawr on the 
S.W. side of the valley, and at some distance from the 
modern road, the party came upon the very evident track of 
an exceedingly ancient road, resembling in all respects that 
which they had found leading from Conovium to Aber. It 
is not used as a road now, but runs across enclosed fields; 
it is very visible and is traceable with hardly any in- 
terruption for upwards of four miles, to the very base of 
Mynydd Mawr, under Castell Cidwm, where tradition says 
that Constantine was shot by an arrow. Above Llyn y 
Gadair, N.W. of Moel Fryn, and close to the side of this old 
road, is a tumulus, which has been opened in former days, 
and contains a kind of tomb or kist-vaen within it, very 
similar to those on the mountains above Aber. From {the 
summit of Moel Fryn there is a sight to the neighbourhood 
of Tommen y Mir (Herr Mons). Here the road, which 
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in‘ parts looks like a trench, runs along an agger six feet 

wide; it keeps along the west side of Llyn y Gadair, turns, 

to avoid a hill, just where the road branches off to Drws y 

Coed, and thus passing near the turnpike gate on the present 

coach road, runs along the west side of Llyn Cwellyn, till it 

is lost in some marshy ground at the very edge of the lake 
under Castell Cidwm. 

It was supposed that a branch might have gone off from 
it over Drws y Coed towards Dinas Dinlle, and no doubt 
some ancient track may have always existed in that direc- 
tion, but nothing sufficiently certain could be ascertained on 
the subject. 

From Bettws Garmon to Caernarvon it is believed that 
the Roman road ran nearly along the modern one, which 
goes in a direct line to the middle of the station at SeconTruM. 
Above Bettws is a farm called Ystrad, “The Street,” con- 
nected no doubt with the old Roman road. 

Vague rumours are afloat at Caernarvon of Roman coins 
having been found at Llys Dinorddwig, in the valley of the 
Seiont, on the way towards Llanberis; in this there is 
nothing improbable, inasmuch as the excavations at Szcon- 
TIuM shewed that the Romans had worked slate quarries in 
the hills. It is also said that traditional indications of the 
Romans are to be found near Dolbenmaen and towards 
Tremadoc; this is a part of the subject to which future re- 
searches are to be directed. 

That portion of the Roman road Sarn Helen, which 
extends from Dolgelleu to Tommen y Mar, was afterwards 
explored, and here the task was comparatively easy; the 
line from the neighbourhood of Dolmelynllen being visible 
nearly all the way to Herir1 Mons, sometimes raised, but 
commonly as a trench or depressed road. 

About half way between Dolmelynilen and Trawsfynydd, 
the road runs along a ridge, below which, on the eastern 
side, in the valley of the Afon Gain, stands a large Maen Hir 
called Llech Idris. It is above ten feet high, four feet six 
inches broad, only twelve or fifteen inches thick, and is 
formed of the schistose rock of the country. In an adjacent 
field is to be found the remarkable monument called Bedd 
Porus, mentioned by Pennant, vol. IL, p.101. That learned 
antiquary found the stone bearing the inscription in a farm- 

house; but it is now placed in the middle of a field, on the 
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west side of the river, and is surrounded by a fence of stones 
to preserve it from injury. It was rescued from destruction 
some years ago by W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., who found the 
farmer in the act of building it into a wall; and Sir R. 
Vaughan, on being informed of the circumstance, took proper 
steps for its preservation. Subjoined is a copy of the 
inscription, reduced from a rubbing :— 


PORIVS 


HICINTYWLOKAC IT 
Homo"PIANVS FV IT 


IN45E 


The dimensions of the stone are three feet four inches by 
two feet four inches, the lower corners being broken away, 
and about eight inches thick. As to the nature of the 
inscription much room is afforded for conjecture. The name 
should certainly be read PORIVS, not PORVS; but how or 
when the modern numerals were introduced at the bottom, or 
what they are intended to record, we have no means of 
saying. They, like the other characters, are all sharply cut, 
with very little weathering perceptible, and the E, that 
follows them, seems to be of the same age as themselves. 
We were at one time inclined to suspect that some fraud had 
been connected with the inscription, and that it was an 
antiquarian forgery ; but we have no grounds on which to 
base our conjecture, other than the anomalous occurrence of 
the numerals. Between the word HOMO and the first letter 
of the succeeding one, two well defined dots occur, but no 
traces of any thing like a cross, nor of any abbreviation. 

The portions of Roman road from Herir1 Mons to 
Ffynnon Helen, in one direction; to Conovium in another; 
and to Bala and MeEpioLaNuM in a third; remain to be 
investigated, as well as that part which lies southwards from 
Dolgelleu, in the county of Merioneth. 
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Luanppwyn. This church, the history of which has been 
treated of by Mr. Rowlands in his Antiquitates Parochiales, 
is well worthy of a visit from the antiquary. Independently 
of its singularly romantic and lonely situation, it is remark- 
able as being one of the few regular cross-churches of Wales; 
and it is to be noted, as far as its fragments shew, for the 
goodness of its workmanship. Nothing remains except the 
eastern end and part of the side walls of the choir, the other 
portions of the edifice lying as a mass of ruins on the soil, 
where the outlines of the place may be readily traced, or being 
built up into the walls of the pilot’s cottages. The length 
of the nave was the same as that of the choir, being each 
twenty-five feet; the total external length of the church was 
seventy feet, and the width twenty-seven feet ; the transepts 
were twelve feet long by twenty feet broad. The prevailing 
style appears to have been Late Perpendicular: the outer 
arches of the eastern and southern windows of the choir, 
with peculiarly bold mouldings, still remain; but no traces 
of doorways, shafts, capitals, or tombs are to be seen. From 
the occurrence of a circular staircase at the north western 
angle of the choir, it may be inferred that a tower sprang 
from the intersection of the arms of the cross, and this, 
though the building was always small, must have given it a 
certain degree of architectural importance. The foundation 
line of the church, which stands on a small declivity, slopes 
towards the east, and traces of some adjacent buildings may 
still be made out. This edifice was erected under the 
invocation of St. Dwynwen, who flourished in the fifth 
century, and whose festival is celebrated on the 25th of 
January. Its orientation is N.E. by E. 

On the island of Llanddwyn, but nearer to the mainland 
than the church, are the remains of a small building called 
Merddyn Cil, to which, if its name be correctly applied, some 
interesting tradition might probably be attached. It seems 
to have been of very rude construction, forming perhaps a 
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tower, oblong in form, and of dressed rubble work, without 
mortar. Its date is quite problematical. 

The singular isolation of this spot, the wild sublimity of 
its cliffs, the difficulty of its approach, and the splendid 
prospect of the Caernarvonshire mountains from Carnedd 
Dafydd to Carn Madryn, which is thence obtained, will amply 
repay the trouble of pilgrims wandering thither across the 
sandy hillocks of Newborough, or along the shelly beach from 
Aber Menai. 

NewsoroueH. This parish, which has been called Rhos- 
fair, Rhoshir, and also bore the name of Llanbedr, as well as 
the still older appellation of Llananno, has received much 
elucidation in its history from Mr. Rowlands in his Antiqui- 
tates Parochiales, and also from Miss Angharad Llwyd in 
her History of the Island of Mona. It is frequently 
mentioned in the Record of Caernarvon, where its Extent, 
taken in the time of Edward III., is given at full length. 
Much interest of course attaches to it from the importance 
given to it by Edward I., and also from the very probable 
circumstance of its having been the abode of the princes of 
Wales before the country fell into the hands of the English. 
No remains are now perceptible of the palace which formerly 
existed here, though it is supposed to have been situated to 
the south of the church; but future excavations may perhaps 
bring to light foundations and coins, which will clear up this 
subject. Even of the municipal and commercial importance 
of the borough no outward traces remain; for, though larger 
than some of the adjoining villages, Newborough is now one 
of the most miserable spots in the isle of Anglesey. The 
only medizval building extant within the parish is the 
church, but it is one of the most interesting in the cwmmwd. 

This edifice is very nearly one hundred feet long externally, 
and forty-three feet wide, but not of higher elevation than 
twenty-four feet to the point of the highest gable. It 
consists of a nave and choir forming a single aisle, with a 
screen at the junction; the former being subdivided by a 
modern partition extending across it eastward of the southern 
door. The style is principally Decorated, and the choir 
presents an example unequalled in Anglesey for pure and 
beautiful design, excellent material, and careful workmanship. 
The windows and doorway of the choir are deserving of close 
study and exact imitation on the part of the architect, 
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who will find even the external mouldings of the eastern 
window as sharp and perfect as when first formed by the 
chisel. At the western end of the church is a double bell- 
gable, and on the southern side of the nave is a doorway 
under a small porch. In this part of the building the old 
roof may be seen, consisting of closely set and slight rafters, 
making a circular arch under the tie beams; the remainder 
of the nave is coved under the roof, and in the choir a newer 
roof of low pitch has apparently been substituted for the 
ancient one, to the no small destruction of architectural 
effect. In the northern wall of the nave are two single- 
light trifoliated windows: one of which is placed unusually 
low, while two others occur on the southern side. Here 
stands the font within the new partition, a work probably 
of the twelfth century; the only relic of the ancient Welsh 
Church, of exceedingly rude workmanship; it has not been 
improved by successive coats of whitewash, nor by the 
clumsy chisels of later workmen, who seem to have defaced 
it as if in sport. The eastern window of the choir is of 











Eastern Window of the Choir, Newborough. 


three lights; two other windows are on either side close 
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to it, each of two lights; and two nearer the screen of a single 
light each; all exquisite specimens of the decorated. style, 
and probably of the time of Edward I. Under each of the 





Side Window of the Choir, Newborough. 


two-light windows in the choir are arched recesses, that in 
the southern wall containing what appears to be a coffin lid, 
that in the northern being blocked up from sight by a pew. 
A piscina occurs in the southern wall close to the altar. On 
the northern wall is a crossed stone, and in the southern wall 
of the choir is the priest’s door, low in elevation, and of 
beautiful detail. The actual condition of this church, (in 
1846,) reflects no credit on the parishioners and the parochial 
authorities ; it requires, and it deserves, a thorough restora- 
tion by a competent architect. It was erected originally, as 
it is said, under the invocation of St. Anno or Amo, a Welsh 
saint whose date is uncertain; but it afterwards bore the 
name of St. Peter. The festival day is the 29th of June. 
The orientation of the church is N.E. by E. 

On the south eastern side of the road from Newborough 
to Llangaffo, and on the farm of Brondeg stands a stone 
forming the eastern post of what was once a gateway into 
afield. It bears an inscription, of which the following is a 
copy reduced from a rubbing. 

This inscription has exercised the ingenuity of Welsh anti- 
quaries from Rowlands downwards. The upper portion can 
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Mi 
NIH 
Fy Qu: 

(UUR) 
CINE 
ERE 

iT 





as anterior to the ninth century. The stone is six feet high, 
composed of the chloritic schist of the country, and full of 
longitudinal slits arising from the cleavage or stratification, 
which tend’ to make the letters still less legible than they 
might otherwise be. It is much to be wished that the 
owner of the property would take proper steps for having 
this venerable relic of antiquity safely preserved. 

LuaniaNn. This parish has more than ordinary claims on 
the attention of the Cambrian antiquary, not only on account 
of the abundance and celebrity of its Celtic remains (if 
remains they can be called, when most of them have disap- 












hardly be decyphered satisfactorily, but the lower is legible 
enough, and from the form of the letters it may be considered 
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peared before the barbarous hand of man), which have been 
so fully illustrated in the Mona Antiqua, but also on account 
of its church, and, what cannot but be termed, the melancholy 
fate of that building. The present observations having re- 
ference to medieval antiquities only, it will be sufficient to 
remark that the sites of most of the Celtic remains men- 
tioned by Rowlands are still in the recollection of the older 
inhabitants (a.p. 1846), but that by far the larger portion of 
the Druidical stones, if such they were, have disappeared, 
under the needless pretext of tmprovement and scarcity of 
stone for building. Many, however, still exist, and are 
marked on the ordnance map, but it is now doubted whether 
the Caer Leb be not a Roman encampment; and it is asserted 
that a paved road, similar to a Roman road in construction, 
runs by the north eastern side of that work, and across the 
adjoining common towards the Menai. Not indeed that it 
is visible, but that it lies about three feet below the soil, 
and has been of late exposed in various places. The reader 
is recommended to visit this interesting district, and to 
examine the ground, as well as to consult the works of 
Rowlands and Angharad Llwyd, before the last vestiges of 
these Celtic monuments finally vanish. 

The parish church was one of the largest and most 
important in the island of Anglesey; interesting from the 
various styles of its architecture, for the objects it contained, 
and for the traditions connected with it. But, in an evil 
hour, the ruthless hand of the destroyer was allowed to be 
lifted against it by those whose first duty it was to see that 
it took no harm; and in 1844 the demolition of all but a 
small portion was effected. The pretexts alleged for its 
destruction were, that it required so much repair that it 
would be better to build a new edifice; and next, that the 
population having shifted about half a mile off, to a spot 
called Bryn Siencyn, it would be desirable to choose a place 
for the new church in that part of the parish. The author 
first saw the church of Llanidan when the roof had been 
removed, and the walls partly taken down on the southern 
side; he therefore took the opportunity of immediately 
measuring and delineating with the greatest care all the 
portions of the edifice standing. He also examined the new 
church, which had been then (July, 1844) erected and 
opened for some time; and he is anxious to place on record 
the following opinion :— 
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1. The only portions of the walls of the old church that 
were at all ruinous were the western end and gable. These 
appeared to have been badly constructed in the first instance, 
inasmuch as large buttresses of the sixteenth century, at the 
latest, had been added to it, irregularly, for its support. It 
was this ruinous portion which was then converting into a 
small chapel for the performance of the burial service. All 
the good portions of the building had been ordered to be 
taken down, and this has been subsequently partially effected. 
The walls and piers, as they stood in 1844, might have 
been made to last for several centuries. 

2. The new church covers a space of ground, only a little 
larger than did the old one. It is built in a debased 
barbarous style, shewing neither architectural science nor 
taste, and without example or analogy amongst the ecclesias- 
tical edifices of any age, except the present. 

3. It was erected at a cost of more than double what it 
would have taken to put the old church in perfectly good 
repair, so as to endure for ages to come. 

The old church consisted of a northern and southern aisle, 
from the latter of which projected a southern chapel, and a 
porch. The external length of the church was seventy-eight 
feet, the extreme width thirty-eight feet, being seventeen feet 
six inches for the northern aisle, and twenty feet six inches for 
the southern. The chapel was twelve feet long and nineteen 
feet broad externally; the walls were about two feet ten inches 
thick, thirteen feet high, and twenty-four feet to the points of 
the eastern gables. ‘The aisles were separated by a series of 
six four-centered arches on octagonal piers, with bold mould- 
ings of the Perpendicular style, and the western wall was 
topped by a triple bell-gable. The effect of the western 
end with the porch, overgrown by an enormous quantity of 
ivy, was picturesque in the extreme. ‘The oldest portion of 
this church was the southern chapel, which was of the Early 
Decorated period, and contained a two-light window of the 
same design as those in the choir at Newborough, but of 
very rude workmanship. This chapel had also two three- 
light Perpendicular windows with square heads and labels, 
one in the eastern and one in the western wall. The 
northern aisle had at its eastern end a window of decorated 
design, and probably of the end of the 14th century. In 
the northern wall were three windows of the Perpendicular 
period with square heads and labels, one of four lights and 
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another of three, all of excellent workmanship. There was’ 
also a doorway of early Perpendicular date, with elongated 
heads as the terminations of its label. 








Eastern Window, North Aisle, Llanidan. 


In the southern aisle there was a small circular headed 
window, filled up from a pointed one, close by the altar ; 
and the eastern window was of a design more remarkable 
for its singularity than its beauty. 








Eastern Window, South Aisle, Llanidan 
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A- three-light Perpendicular window occurred in the southern 
wall between the chapel and the porch; and in the latter 
both the inner and the outer doorways were also of Per- 
pendicular date. Opposite to this southern doorway, and in 
the southern aisle, stood the font (see plate No.iii.), a singularly 
beautiful specimen of the end of the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century. Under the altar had been found in former days a 
curious reliquary, resembling a small stone-coffin in form; 
and, as Giraldus Cambrensis relates, there was once preserved 
in this church a miraculous stone resembling a man’s thigh, 
the Maen Morddwyd, but which was stolen from thence, 
according to the learned author of the Mona Antiqua. The 
walls of the church were ornamented with texts from scrip- 
ture, written in Latin and old English characters on various 
parts of the wall, and traces of red paint were in several 
places visible. Among the ruins lay the socket of one of 
the gable crosses, and shields with the following armorial 


bearings. 
On a stone were the letters :— 
B 
R:M 
1653 


between two shields; on the dexter shield a chevron between 
three bulls’ heads, two and one; on the sinister shield a 
chevron between three ravens. On another stone were the 
initials R.B., and the date A° D', 1563, with a shield bearing 

















Doorway, North Aisle, Lianidan. 
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the following erroneous blazons, viz.: quarterly, first and 
fourth, gules, a chevron sable, between three stags’ heads, 
of the second, two and one; second and third, gules, a 
chevron sable, between three ravens, of the second, two and 
one. The tinctures had doubtless been altered by some 
blundering churchwarden of former days. This church was 
under the invocation of St. Nidan (vid. Rees’s Welsh Saints, 
p- 295), who flourished in the seventh century, and whose 
festival was kept on the 30th of September. The orienta- 
tion of the church was E.N.E. 

The situation of the edifice was rather curious, it being 
erected in a nearly circular enclosure, surrounded by “ tall 
ancestral trees,” and immediately behind the mansion of 
Lord Boston, from which it was not twenty yards distant. 
The church, being thus placed as it were under the shadow 
of the lord of the domain, might have been considered safe; 
but at the present moment it no longer exists. 

When buildings, dedicated to God’s service by the piety of 
former ages, are allowed to be treated in this manner by the 
constituted authorities of the land,—and this is anything but 
a solitary instance in Wales,—the institutions to which they 
are attached cannot be expected to find greater favour at the 
hands of the fickle and ignorant multitude. | 

LLANDDEINIOL Fas. This chapelry contains a small 
church which, though of the sixteenth century, and perhaps 
earlier, has been so much altered by successive reparations, 
that little of its original architectural character has been 
preserved. It consists of a single aisle, measuring forty feet 
by twenty feet externally, with two modern windows in the 
southern wall, and one in the northern; the eastern window 
is modern, but traces remain of a two-light window of 
ancient date. The western doorway is circular-headed of 
the Perpendicular period, and the western wall is capped by a 
single bell-gable with an ogee covering. The font is circular, 
perfectly plain, and may be a remnant of the original church. 
Within the edifice is a monument commemorating a lady of 
the Ellis family, 1723. Above it is a coat of arms, bearing 
quarterly, first, a chevron between three fleurs de lys, two 
and one; second, a chevron between three male heads, 
banded, two and one; third, a lion rampant; fourth a 
chevron between three stags’ heads. 

St. Deiniolen, under whose invocation the church was 
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built, is stated by Rees (Welsh Saints, p. 281) to have been 
a son of Deiniol or Daniel, the first Bishop of Bangor in 
Caernarvonshire, and is said to have founded the church of 
Llanddeiniolen in a.p. 616. His festival is on the 23rd of 
November, but the festival of the church is stated, in the 
‘Supplement to the Mona Antiqua, to be on the 11th of 
September. The orientation of the building is E. by N. 

On the farm of Bodlew, in this chapelry, formerly stood a 
small chapel called Capel Cadwaladr, but all traces of this 
building have disappeared within the last twenty or thirty 
years. Its site was a small hollow, on the south western 
side of a hedge, not far from the farm house, towards the 
east, and the tenant, in 1844, remembered heaps of stones 
having been removed thence for building purposes. It is 
still called Y Fonwent, and perhaps future excavators may 
bring graves and other relics of antiquity to light on this 
spot. 

LuanvaiR YN y Cwmmwp. This is another chapelry of 
the parish of Llanidan. The church is one of the smallest 
buildings of its class in the island, and possesses no feature 
of any architectural value. It is probably of the sixteenth 
century, although the materials of its walls may have been 
worked up from the remains of an older building. As it at 
present stands, it measures externally forty-seven feet by 
fourteen feet, the walls are eight feet high above the ground; 
there are two small windows on the southern side, one of a 
single-light at the eastern end, and one window and a door- 
way on the northern side. The western end is topped by a 
small single bell-gable. The font of this church (see plate ) 
is one of the most remarkable in the collection of Anglesey 
monuments, being a rude production of the twelfth century, 
ornamented with misshapen heads, crosses, and a serpent- 
kind of figure at either end. It is made out of a single 
block of fine grit-stone. The circumstance of its being 
oblong, with rounded corners, is also to be noticed. Against 
the northern wall of the church, near the altar, is placed an 
elaborate coffin lid of the thirteenth century (see plate), 
adorned with a cross flory, and covered with a richly foliated 
design. On the floor of the church are to be seen three 
other ancient coffin lids without any inscription or ornaments, 
and a fourth of the same kind lies in the church yard close 
to the east window. On the south western side is the socket 
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of the cross still remaining. The church is under the 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and the festival is on the 
second of February. The orientation is nearly due East. 
RuéscoLyn.—This parish, one of the outlying portions of 
the cwmmwd of Menai, is situated on the southern part of 
Holyhead island. The church is the only medieval building 
which it retains, although the ancient mansion of Bodior, 
one of the oldest family seats in Anglesey, is within its limits. 
This house, however, has been so much altered by its suc- 
cessive occupants, that no characteristics of the original 
edifice remain. The church is a small building, being only 
forty-four feet by nineteen feet, external measure. Its date 
is of the Early Perpendicular period, somewhere during the 
first half of the fifteenth century; and it is in tolerable pre- 
servation. At the western end is a double bell-gable; on 
the southern side isa porch, with a rudely elliptical archway 
for its entrance, and a doorway of good detail, very like 
that at Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog, opening underneath it into 
the nave. The font is of the fifteenth century, of rather 
singular design, (see plate,) and it stands at the western end 
of the church. On the southern side are two square-headed 
windows, one of two, the other of one light each; and on 
the northern, there is a single-light square-headed window, 
and a doorway opposite the other, with a four-centred head. 
The eastern window is of two cinque-foiled lights, with a 
quatre-foil in the head, and is of good proportions, not very 
dissimilar to that at Cerrig Ceinwen. The mouldings and 
other details of this building, are of good design; but the 
church is disfigured by a western gallery, entered by an 
oddly contrived staircase from the porch. The building is 
under the invocation of St. Gwenfaen, who was the daughter 
of Pawl Hén, or Paulinus, and flourished in the sixth cen- 
tury. It was originally called Llanwenvaen ; and the festival 
is that of the Saint, Nov. 5th. The orientation is N.E. by E. 
It is stated that the parish takes its present name from a 
column erected on the common, or Rhés, by the Romans; 
but it is impossible to say how far this conjecture is correct. 
One thing is certain, that from the rocky eminence of Rhés- 
colyn, behind the church, one of the most strikingly beautiful 
views in the island is to be obtained, — rivalling, on a clear 
summer's day, some of the finest portions of the coasts of Italy. 
H LJ. 
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DENBIGHSHIRE GENEALOGIES. 


W8HILE correcting a few typographical errors in the article 
thus headed at page 347,’ it may be well to observe, for the 
information of those interested in genealogy, that the history 
of most Welsh families will be found in Burke’s Peerage and 
Landed Gentry, or in the Heraldic Visitation of Wales, by 
Lewys Dwnn. Pedigrees of several families of this and the 
adjoining counties, not in either of these publications, are 
likely to be found in the Harl. MSS., 1971,? brought down 
to 1620-40; some of whom we believe are still in existence, 
as Burchinshaw of Llansannan; but the MSS., at the College 
of Arms, such as those of Vincent, are more to be depended 
on; and a descent to the present time, if there proved and 
registered, would be legal evidence, in claims to name and 
estate that may arise in future times. 

A singular instance of the difficulty that sometimes arises 
in these cases is mentioned in the July number of Burke’s 
Patrician. General Egerton, on claiming the Earldom of 
Bridgewater, could not find the register of his father’s mar- 
riage in consequence of the ceremony having been performed 
in a Pew at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, which pew was 
in the parish of St. Martin’s. After about a year’s search, 
an old man who had seen an advertisement came forward; 
and having been the clerk at the time, explained the fact. 
If this had happened a few generations earlier, probably the 
evidence would never have been produced. 

The leading gentry of Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales, such as Owen Sire de Glendore, Puleston, Hanmere, 


1 Line 7, read Clough.—348, line 9, dic 1441, albs.—349, line 8, habendi ; 
line 18, Perthewig ; line 29, 1697.—350, line 6, seal; line 22, 80; line 24, 
insert a reference (7) to Grandfather ; line 26, insert (°) to Hugh, and (4) to 
comp"; line 29, read Cadwaleder ; line 30, Perthewig; add to Note; “In 
a plan dated 1768, two fields adjoining the house and wood have Mrs. Anne 
added to Croft ucha, and issa; not named as part of her jointure, but no 
doubt enclosed in her time.—351, line 6, Mutton ; the Notes, insert (*) be- 
fore “ From her marriage ;” and (*) before “ From the will.” —352, line 11, 
read Mr. P. made haste.—353, line 3, after counter compony insert arg. 
and sab.; line 18, 1933; line 32, about. 

* The following Nos. also contain Welsh descents or arms: 1933, 1935-6, 
1961, 1969, 1970-8, 2288-9, 2291-9, 2414, 3325, 3538, 4031, 4131, 4291 ; 
all others being copies of 1148, entitled, “The ancient descent of divers 


is) 
noble housen,” &c. 
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Stanlegh, Latham, Hesketh, Pigot, &c.," were deponents in. ~ 
favour of Sir Robert Grosvenor, who claimed (a.p. 1386- 
1390,) the coat of arms “azure a bend or;” but which was 
allowed to Sir Richard Scrope, on whose side appeared John 
of Gaunt, and others of high rank; also Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Esquire. 

Frankleyn, does not appear to have been used as a title 
after the name; and though described by Shakspeare as one 
of small means, was in the time of Chaucer and of Henry VL., 
the next in rank to a Peer’s or Knight’s son or other created 
Esquire, and in his will or other deed, would no doubt have 
assumed the addition of Esquire, not Gent. 

Sir John Fortescue’s words are “There is scarce a small 
village in which you may not find a Knight, an Esquire, or 
some substantial householder commonly called a Frankleyn, 
possessed of considerable estate; besides others who are 
called Freeholders, and many Yeomen, of estates sufficient to 
make a substantial Jury.” 

The word Gent., as a title after the name, will not be found 
before about 1430,’ and was most probably first used by those 
gentry who had not the amount of income that compelled 
Knighthood. Esquire, (first used by those not attendant on 
Knights, about 1345,)° having been assumed by all who com- 
pounded ‘ for a sum of money when called on to receive that 
honour. And until a late time, no gentleman will be found 
described Esquire, unless of very considerable fortune. 

Master, (Mr.) was only used by the gentleman. Thus, in 
1642, Mrs. Hutchinson, in the Memoirs of the Colonel, writes 
“a very honest man, who could not be reckoned among the 
gentry, tho’ he were called M7. Lomax.” 

Arms were invariably granted as a sign of the bearer being 
gentle; and the freeholder not of the gentry, and thus not 
bearing arms, will be found described “Yeoman.” The words 
in a very old grant at the College of Arms, (a.p. 1376,) given 
in Lower’s Cur. of Heraldry, are “en la campaigne dez 


1 Two or three of the Donnes appeared, no doubt members of the Dones of 
Utkinton, much connected with North Wales, a pedigree of which family is 
given in Ormerod’s Cheshire, from whom, probably, a correspondent, page 
190, descends, though he would find it difficult to prove. 

2 Sidney. (Haydn. Dic. of Dates.) 3 Stowe. Meyrick. (Zdid.) 


4 Parl. Hist. Hence, no doubt, the common idea, that (v. 11, p. 246,) 
so much a year makes a /egal Esquire. 
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" autriez auncients gentils et nobleis hommes, et pour Ja re- 
membrance de celle gentilesse, &c., Jay devise, &c.” 

Shakspeare, whom no subject appears to have escaped, 
alludes to these distinctions: see that amusing dialogue 
Taming of the Shrew, act ii. sce. 1; also Hamlet, act v. sce. 1; 
| Henry VI, p. 1. act ii. sce. 4; Merry Wives of Windsor, 
act i. sce. 1. act iii. sce. 4. 

It is probably from ignorance of heraldry as a matter of 
history, that the many are daily assuming arms found attached 
to their names in a dictionary, or which an engraver may 
recommend. A more informed taste would surely prefer as 
a signet, the head of Shakspeare, Milton, Locke, &c., to a 
crest or shield which they have not the slightest evidence of 
having inherited. 

An ANGLO-CaMBRIAN. 





BARDIC TRANSLATIONS. 





AMATORY POEMS BY PRINCE HYWEL AB OWAIN. 


(See Myo. Arch. pp. 275, 276, 278.) 
“KARAFY GAER WENNGLAER,” &c. 


I love the fair fortress encompassed with green, 

Where the bashful one watching the sea mew is seen ; 
Oh! there I would wander, entranced with the fair, 
And moments of long-cherished ecstasy share : 
There,—hang on her smile, by its witchery blest, 
There,—whisper the passion that burns in my breast ; 
With the maid,—fair as wave when it breaks on the shore, 
Our love in sweet sympathy’s accent to pour. 

Her charms rise before me, transcendently now, 

As the hue of the glacier that gilds the peak’s brow ; 
Tho’ rudely disdained at Gogyrvan’s! proud tower, 
Where the gentle one promised a first trysting hour, 
My soul is o’erwhelmed by love’s passionate sway, 
And my spirit, like Garwy’s,? is wasting away ; 

For the Beauty still smiles,—still her lover enthrals, 
Tho’ he ne’er may again tread Gogyrvan’s proud walls. 


1 Caer Gogyrvan is described by Pennant as a large encampment, a little 
to the north-west of Oswestry. 

2 Garwy is celebrated as one of the three courteous and amorous knights 
of Arthur's court.—See Myv. Arch. vol. ii. p. 74. T. 119. 
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“CARAFY GAER UALCHWEITH,” &c. 


I love Gyvylchi’s! stately halls, 
Within its princely towers to roam ; 

The gallant heart may scale those walls, 
Tho’ near them breaks the torrent’s foam. 


My gifted love, —this home so fair, 
Where verdant lawns o’erhang the sea, 
Will leave, — to soften Avon’s air, 
And brighten Snowdon’s wilds with me. 


No costly home, — no rich array, — 
My soul’s enslaver would possess : 
If aught availed a poet’s lay, 
Her lover’s arms this hour she’d bless. 


“ASSWSISWNY HEDDIW,” &c. 


I'd harness thee, my steed of grey, 

And rove o’er Gwynedd’s plains this day, 
Ere death, once more to see my fair, 
And end with her this wasting care. 
Tho’ nobly born, care’s cankering blight 
Sheds o’er my cheek the pale wave’s light ; 
No social scene allays my pain, 

I sigh for her, yet sigh in vain ! 

Tho’ still my muse her beauty sings, 

The muse itself no healing brings, 

My heart is wrung by woe for one 

Of slender waist with golden zone. 

How sadly lorn has life become 

To me, amid my kindred’s home ; 

Oh! that kind death to Christ above 
Had borne me, ere I felt this love ! 


es 


“HARAFY AMSER HAP,” &c. 


In summer I love on my charger to roam, 

Then joyous the warrior before his chief’s eye,— 
Then active the limbs,— then white the sea foam, 
And changed is the beautiful apple tree’s dye ! 


1 A graphic description of this venerable fortress is given in Gibson’s 
edition of Camden, vol. ii. p. 804. 
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But idly my shield on my shoulder I wear, 
For my love’s unrequited,— I’ve loved and despair ! 


Keridwen slender, graceful maid, 
Fair as gloamin’s softest shade, 
Of witching form, of aspect sweet, 
A rush! might trip her fairy feet, 
The beauteous sylph of modest mien 
Seems but ten summers to have seen : 
In earlier years, unknown to guile, 
The youthful fair was frank and free ; 
A woman now, — less oft the smile, 
Than word of coldness welcomes me. 


Shall a pilgrim again to the trysting tree hie? 

How long shall I sue thee ?—Assent, or I die! 

If the madness of loving unmans my soul now, 

He, who searches all hearts, will forgiveness bestow. 


Llan. Vicarage. M. C. Lu. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL ANTIQUITIES AT CILCAIN, 
FLINTSHIRE. 


THE very judicious restorations and reparations which have 
lately taken place in the Church of Cilcain, near Mold, have 
brought to light several interesting remains of antiquity. I 
will not here speak of the splendid carved oaken roof, 
ordinarily stated to have been brought from Basingwerk 
Abbey, as that, I trust, will receive what it so richly deserves, 
a separate illustration and description in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. My intention is rather here to notice several 
lapidary monuments which have been brought to light 
during the repairs. 

The first of these is the Ancient Font, which not only in its 
form, but also in its sculptured ornaments, is especially 
worthy of notice. This was found in the ground, buried about 
a yard deep, beneath the pulpit on the south side of the 
church. It is much the worse for the bad usuage it has 


_} The floors of the apartments of even the higher orders were, in former 

times, strewn with rushes. See an interesting note in the Mabinogion, by 

re Charlotte Guest, No. 1, p. 101, where mention is made of Davydd ab 
wain. 


ARCH EOL. CAMB. VOL. I.] 38E 
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been subjected to; but when entire, formed a square basin 
in its upper part, the external measure of which is about 
eighteen inches. The lower part of the basin has the angles 
cut off, so as to form an octagon, standing upon an octagonal 








base not quite so large as the rectangular upper part. I have 
no where met with such a curious formed font in my ecclesio- 
logical rambles, nor is there such a shaped one represented 
in Vanvoorst’s work on Fonts. The interior forms an 
ob-conical basin, having a small circular hole at the base for 
the discharge of the water. I believe therefore, that in this 
respect the font is also remarkable, as it is, thirdly, in the 
character of the ornamentation of the exterior surface. This, 
when the font was entire, consisted of twelve groups of 
trifoliations at the top, the lower part composed of five lines 
variously disposed, so as to form festoons and angulated 
patterns, quite unlike anything I have ever met with either 
in stone work or in MSS., with the single exception of the 
font in the dilapidated Church of Llanidan, in Anglesey, 
whereof a figure has been published by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones in the supplement to the third number of the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis. This pattern, it will be seen, partakes in 
no way of the Gothic style of ornament, but rather approxi- 
mates to the Norman, so that we shall perhaps be not far 
wrong in assigning the twelfth century as its date. It is to 
be hoped that it will be repaired and placed in the church, 
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instead of the present font, which is destitute of architectural 
character. 

Another relic, of which I also subjoin a sketch, is the 
head of a coffin lid, ornamented with a cross fleuri of a very 
simple but extremely elegant and characteristic design.' 





LO inches: 














This stone now stands in the adjoining garden of the clergy- 
man of Cilcain, but it ought, as well as some other of the 
monuments subsequently noticed, to be imbedded into the 
wall of the church, and so secured from further danger. The 
fracture across the stone is indicated by the dotted lines, the 
lower part of the pattern being here added from the design 
of the upper part; probably the stem of the cross was 
attached as represented by dots. 

Another coffin-lid or grave stone (from which, unfortu- 
nately, the head has been broken off) is also at Cilcain. It 
bears the bust of a man, with the hands crossed on the 
breast, executed in a very rude style of art, and with an 
inscription round the edge of the lower half of the stone, to 
the following effect :— 


X HIC IACET MARREDT: IERWERTH. 


From the style of these letters I presume this stone to be of 
the thirteenth, or early part of the fourteenth, century; but 


! I found somewhat similar coffin-lids used for the step of the western 
doorway in the Church of Tremeirchion, and also for the step into the 
western gate of the church-yard at Diserth. I may mention that these 
coffin-lids or grave stones, marked with incised crosses, more or less orna- 
mented, are much commoner in South than in North Wales. 
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must leave the inquiry as to the Meredith Iorwerth, whom 
it commemorates, to the Welsh antiquaries. 
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In addition to the preceding, it is to be mentioned that an 
early inscribed and ornamented coffin-lid has been found 
to have been used for the lintel of the doorway into the 
vestry at the west end of the church, with the face down- 
wards. Another early stone, with a very rampant lion and 
part of an inscription in characters similar to those of 
Meredith Iorwerth’s stone, is also built into the south wall 
of the church, in the inside, near the pulpit; and a fifth, 
with the effigy, in low relief, of a female, in a very rude but 
interesting style of art, is still used as the coping stone of 
one of the buttresses on the north side of the church. It is 
much to be wished that it may be displaced from its present 
situation, and fixed in a more fitting one, to which its 
singularity alone ought to entitle it; indeed, I trust, that 
a figure of it will find its way into a future number of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis. The church-yard also contains 
the plain slender shaft of a fifteenth century church-yard 
cross, of which the head is probably buried in the ground 


near the shaft. 
J. O. WeEstwoop. 


Hammersmith, 20th July, 1846. 
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CYMMER ABBEY, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


THE precise date of the foundation of this monastic house, as 
well as the name of the person who first established it, are 
~ unknown. It has been attributed to Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, 
circa a.D. 1200, but this notion is erroneous, as appears 
from that Prince’s charter recited in certain proceedings 
against the Abbot, temp. Edward III. He there especially 
mentions previous “charters and donations” given to the 
monks by Meredith and Griffith, sons of Conan, and by 
Howel, son of Griffith (about the year 1198). Prince 
Llewelyn was, however, a considerable benefactor to the 
monastery, as may be inferred from the charter, to which we 
shall revert by and by. There is no improbability in 
supposing that some brethren from Citeaux, travelling into 
this part of Wales, were struck with the beauty and seclusion 
of the spot, and that, having taken up their residence on it, 
they afterwards procured the sanction of the princes of the 
country and the munificent aid both of them and the nobles. 
Many a monastery has been first established in as fortuitous 
and unpremeditated a manner as this; and what originated in 
the humble piety of a few recluses, has afterwards grown 
up into a mighty engine of religion, learning, and science. 
The abbey was of the Cistercian order, under the invoca- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, but it does not appear to 
have been an establishment of any considerable size; judging, 
indeed, from the buildings still extant, as well as from the 
absence of any notable event connected with its history, we 
are inclined to rank it amongst the least important of the 
houses of that order. No doubt the seclusion of its situation, 
and the wild simplicity of the surrounding country, tended 
to stamp upon its inmates that character of contented 
quietness which, while it withdraws men from the sphere of 
historical renown, ensures them means “to keep the 
noiseless tenour of their way” in happiness and peace. 
Few spots indeed can be found more lovely in the wide 
range of Cambrian scenery than the site of Cymmer. Not 
inferior to that of Valle Crucis in sylvan richness, it is far 
superior in mountain grandeur; and, like all this part of 
Merionethshire, may be compared, without any fear of 
disparagement, to some of the choicest vales of Switzerland. 
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The Mawddach dashes wildly by it, hills diversified with 
wood and rock are all around; beyond the green meadows 
of the vale of Dolgelleu are seen the precipitous and varied 
ridges of Cadair Idris, while close upon the Abbey itself are 
groves and woody glades well fitted for retirement and holy 
contemplation. It forms one of those rich scenes so precious 
to the interpreter of nature’s fair face: every one is delighted 
at seeing it; all leave it with lingering regret. 

The name of Cymmer signifies the confluence of two 
streams, and the abbey is in fact situated not very far from 
the meeting of the Mawddach and the Wynion; it is, how- 
ever, more commonly known on the spot by the appellation 
of Y Vanner. Its former name has indeed led the learned 
Dugdale into the error of confounding it with the Abbey of 
Cwm Hir, in Radnorshire, a mistake which has been only 
partially rectified in the new edition of the Monasticon. The 
charter alluded to above will be found, in all the editions of 
Dugdale, under the head of Cwm Hir; and even more recent 
writers, in mentioning an attack made by Henry III. on the 
latter monastery, have erroneously attributed it to the one 
we are now writing of at the foot of Cadair Idris! We 
believe that Henry III. never set foot in Merionethshire. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE ABBEY.—The conventual buildings 
still standing consist of the church, with portions of its aisles 
or side chapels, and part of a mansion on the western side 
commonly called the Abbot’s House. This is not older than 
the sixteenth century; it consists of little more than a large 
hall with a few rooms attached, but the latter are so much 
altered that all their architectural character is destroyed. 
The oaken roof of the hall remains, but the windows are as 
recent as the time of Charles II., when this house was used 
as a dwelling by some members of the Vaughan family. It 
was at this period that an avenue of magnificent lime trees, 
leading to the abbey and throwing a congenial gloom over 
the solemn scene, was planted. 

We have no means of judging how far the monastic 
buildings extended, nor what was their form. They probably 
lay westward of the church, since on the northern and eastern 
sides of that building tradition has always pointed out the 
site of a burying ground. _It is probable that what is now 
a garden on the southern side of the church may have been 
the cloister, for bones have been found in it; and that an 
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ancient well or reservoir, at its south western angle, may 
have been there even in the time of the monks. A small 
building eastward of this garden, and now used as a stable, 
has an old loophole at its eastern end, but does not appear 
to have been any other than an outer office. 

The church, which has its orientation east by north, con- 
sisted of a central aisle, and apparently of two side ones; 
though whether there were transepts or not, which is not 
improbable, we have no sufficient means of deciding. The 
edifice has been much altered, but-its arrangement will be 
perceived by the annexed plan, in which the darkest parts 
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indicate what is decidedly of ancient date, and the lighter 
portion those that are modern or altered, while the unshaded 
lines shew what may probably have been the walls that 
completed the symmetry of the design. 

The whole is now greatly dilapidated, and grown over with 
ivy at the eastern end in so beautiful and extraordinary a 
manner that, much as it conceals the architectural features 
of the building, our love for the picturesque is too strong to 
allow of our wishing it removed. A sycamore tree, of 
extraordinary magnitude, also grows within the limits of the 
tower, while another of large size has found a friendly foot- 
ing for its roots on the walls. We believe that it is intended 
to prevent this venerable pile from falling into further decay; 
and if a system of judicious reparation (such as has been 
adopted so successfully at Caernarvon Castle, by A. Salvin, 
Esq.) were resorted to, this little gem of an abbatial church 
might still nestle securely amidst its groves for many ages. 

The central aisle is one hundred and ten feet long by 
twenty-seven feet wide internally; the tower is about fourteen 
feet square ; the side walls, which do not extend beyond the 
lower half of the clerestory windows, are about twenty feet 
high, and about three feet thick. The soil is encumbered 
with rubbish and weeds, but is nearly at a level with what 
must have been the original floor, as is shewn by the 
threshold of a southern doorway. There are no traces of 
coffin lids or monumental remains of any kind. The style of 
the whole is uniform, and is of that peculiar period of transition 
from Norman to Early Pointed, which tallies with the time of 
Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, though the same style might in any 
English building be assigned to a date many years earlier. 
It may be here observed that the architectural details of the 
edifice, though simple, are well and carefully worked; the 
stone used for the dressings is sometimes a hard close grained 
red sandstone, at others a reddish grit stone, containing mica 
with black crystals and quartz. The walls are in general 
badly built, the stones being very loose, and the southern 
and northern ones are not bonded into the eastern. They 
have, however, the pecularity of being drilled through and 
through in a multitude of places with the square holes, most 
inharmoniously called squints. In the present instance the 
use of these holes, occurring as they do at all altitudes, from 
the level of the floor to the upper parts of the walls, and 
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iérced quite through with great care, is altogether prob- 
ematical. We never saw so many in any other building 
of the same size. 

The tower has three widely splayed windows, the western- 
most of which is altered at the bottom into a doorway, and 
a circular staircase at the south western corner remains with 
a ruined nowell, but the upper story, to which it led, has 
entirely disappeared. This tower has angular buttresses of 
a section, and in a position, quite anomalous for the period 
at which it was erected. 











H.LJ. Sedilia, restored. GAH. 


Three arches with octagonal piers, of rather obtuse cur- 
vature for the Early Pointed period, are observable on the 
northern side of the nave; they probably divided a chapel 
from the main body of the building. The southern side 
opposite to them has disappeared, but a little beyond them 
the old wall evidently terminates, and a more recent one 
then intervenes, until it is met by the trace of a broken arch 
near the eastern end. In the southern wall occurs an Early 
Pointed doorway, with two shafts on either side, and two 
orders of bold mouldings; it now opens under a higher arch, 
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with a circular head, into the garden, but it must have once 
served as an entrance to a chapel. In the same wall, 
between the doorway and the eastern end, are three sedilia, 
of which we have given a view, with one of the arches which 
has fallen down restored, as we hope it will shortly be. They 
are of elegant proportions, and contain curious little shelves 
or recesses for placing the breviaries used by the officiating 
priests. These recesses are made of slate. Beyond the 
sedilia is a low pointed recess, extending into the chapel, 
which might have served as the arched covering of a tomb, 
but is now blocked up; and beyond this again a small 
piscina, with a shelf like the sedilia, but without a drain. 
In the northern wall is another similar arch or recess rather 
larger than the former, but also extending through the wall 
into the northern chapel or aisle, and intended for the same 
purposes or for an Easter Sepulchre. The eastern end is 
lighted by three lofty, well-proportioned lancets with bold 
splays, and above them in the gable, though entirely con- 
cealed by the ivy, are three smaller lancet-shaped apertures. 
There are four clerestory windows greatly dilapidated, but 
apparently of two lights each, on the southern side; and 
perhaps the position of the rood-loft may be determined from 
the holes left in the walls when it was pulled down. Accord- 
ing to tradition this rood-loft now graces Llanegryn Church, 
near Towyn. In the northern aisle a portion of very old 
timber work remains in the roof, but whether it be in the 
position it originally held, before the dissolution of the 
monastery, we have no means of deciding. 





Details of Sedilia 
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Lecat DocUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE History OF THE 
Appey.— The earliest authentic mention which we find 
made of the abbey occurs in the Tavratio, a.v. 1291, and 
the extract relating to it we give below. We next find it 
noticed in the pleadings in Quo Warranto, about 24th Edward 
III., before Richard de Stafford and his associates, justices 
itinerant of the prince in North Wales (Vid. Record of 
Caernarvon, pp. 199—202). The abbot is therein stated to 
have been summoned to shew by what right he claimed 
certain privileges, inasmuch as the holding of them and of 
various properties, which he claimed, militated against the 
statute of Mortmain. The record then states as follows :— 
“And the aforesaid abbot came and said that a certain 
Llewelyn son of Gervase (Llewelyn ap Iorwerth) formerly 
Prince of North Wales by his charter had given granted 
and confirmed to the then Abbot of Cymmer, predecessor 
of this very abbot, all the aforesaid liberties to be held by 
him and his successors for a pure and perpetual eleemosynary 
gift, which charter the Lord Edward, formerly King of 
England, great grandfather of our Lord the present Prince, 
after he had conquered Wales, inspecting, ratified granted 
and confirmed by his letters patent. And he further said 
that the Lord Edward, lately King of England, grandfather 
of the present Prince, while the Principality of Wales was in 
his hands, inspecting the same letters patent of the Lord 
Edward, great grandfather, &c., ratified granted and con- 
firmed them by his letters patent for himself and his heirs. 
And he produced the same letters patent of the Lord 
Edward King, the grandfather, &c., which testified to the 
foregoing in these words: —‘ Edward by the grace of God 
King of England Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitaine to 
all, &c., we have inspected the letters patent of the Lord 
Edward of illustrious memory late King of England, our 
father in these words :—‘ Edward, &c., we have inspected the 
charter which Lewelin son of Gervase (Llewelyn ap Iorwerth) 
formerly Prince of North Wales, gave to the Abbot and 
monks of Kymer, in Wales, in these words :—* To all sons 
of Holy Mother Church as well present as future, to whose 
notice the tenor of these present letters shall come, Lywelin 
son of Gervase prince of North Wales greeting and peace. 
Whereas we are bound by all that in us lies to secure to all 
the benefits of peace, especially to those whom the order of 
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religion recommends, it is therefore our duty to provide 
carefully that they be not molested unjustly through breach 
of the peace. Therefore hearing the petitions of our beloved 
brethren the Abbot and monks of the Cistercian order in 
the diocese of Bangor, devoutly serving God and the glorious 
Virgin Mary at Kymer, and living regularly under the rule 
of St. Benedict our patron, and being inclined to their 
petition, wishing diligently to provide for their use whatever 
we know to have been conferred on them either by ourselves 
or by others or by our fellow Princes, we have determined 
to give a confirmation under our seal, in order that what 
has been given justly may not at a future period be taken 
away by any unjust presumption. We have moreover 
thought fit to commit to this writing in a clear manner 
the names of lands given to the same monks by ourselves 
and others our brothers the Princes, together with their 
entire boundaries and appurtenances, according as is better 
and more certainly and more manifestly contained in the 
charters and donations of the Lords the Princes, Meredith to 
wit and Griffith sons of Konan, and Howel son of Griffith, 
and others; and according as the said Princes have more 
fully and expressly conferred and given to the said monks 
all the lands and liberties, Kymmer to wit, in which place 
their monastery is situated, &c.” 

The charter then goes on at great length to recite the, 
various lands, with their boundaries, as belonging to the 
abbey; but we abstain from following it into this detail, 
inasmuch as the document itself being printed both in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon and in the Record of Caernarvon, is 
easy of reference, and also because the spelling of nearly all 
the names recited is so erroneous or obsolete, that they would 
convey little information to the reader. Add to which that 
a good idea of the property of the abbey will be formed from 
other documents given below. The remainder of the charter 
is, however, curious on account of the privileges and liberties 
which it conveyed to the monks, and thus continues :— 

“ All the aforenamed lands in the three aforesaid provinces, 
and whatever others they have obtained or may in future 
obtain, whether from ourselves or from others, and also may 
have conferred on the lord of Kemmer and the monks of the 
same place, I will warrant and maintain for myself and my 
heirs as a perpetual donation, as well as those given them 
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by others; in plains and in woods, in meadows, waters, mills, 
in pastures and fisheries, in stationing of nets in rivers, in 
pools and ports, and in shores and the sea, in liberties of 
ships and boats, in the right of having and taking away, 
without any contradiction or tollage, their cargoes of the 
- property of the monks, if by accident it happen that they 
become broken or wrecked by storm at sea; in the taking 
up of all kinds of timber, and stone of what kind soever; in 
having birds and wild animals of what kind soever; in digging 
for and working out mines and treasures; in mountains and 
woods ; in all moveables and immoveables; in possessing and 
holding for their own use all things, which are contained 
upon or beneath the said lands whether material or imma- 
terial; in holding all uses and commodities free and quit of 
all secular exaction or burthen, without the molestating or 
calumniating or controverting of any one, without custom of 
the secular laws, or any tribute at any time, without any 
convention with any one, in pastures or in other uses in the 
aforesaid lands whether in co-habitation or co-partnership. 
Moreover we have given and granted to the monks that if 
any one of (our or the) heirs in all the land which is under 
my power shall make to them a temporary concession of 
land or pool, they may have the power and liberty of holding 
and taking away the produce of them. Being obedient in 
all things, and before all things, to the precepts of our lord 
the Pope we have granted to the aforesaid brethren that the 
privileges of the most high Pontiff corroborated by the 
authority of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and whether 
given or to be given to the said monks, shall have their full 
force and remain unshaken and inviolate. Against those 
however who manifestly infringe upon the apostolical 
authority, either by burning any of the dwellings of these 
monks, or by shedding blood within the limits of the 
monastery or of their granges or places, or by detaining a 
man, or by repeatedly committing any act of irreverence, by 
robbing a man, or by doing anything against the apostolical 
writings and indulgences, however dear or near to us those 
persons may be, we will fully exercise secular justice upon 
them, and patiently and willingly uphold the ecclesiastical 
censure passed upon them.” 

The charter, after further stipulating that it is to be bind- 
ing on all the heirs of the granter, is sealed by the prince, 
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and countersigned by “the lord Esau, then abbot,” andjin 
presence of numerous witnesses, of whom are specially cited 
Gervase (or lorwerth), a professed monk of the house; 
Madoc, a converted brother; and Lliwydyarth, a religious 
brother, of Kymmer; and among the laymen by Gwyn, son 
of Ednewyn, the prince’s seneschal; Eynyawn, son of Rodri; 
Master Serwith Ywen, and “many other fit and faithful 
persons.” The date is 1209. We have followed Dugdale’s 
reading of these names as more correct than that in the 
Record of Caernarvon. The confirmation by Edward I. is 
dated at Westminster, on the 26th day of March, in the 17th 
year of his reign, and that of Edward II. at Wigmore 
(Wyggermore), on the 11th day of August, in the 6th year of 
his reign. The record of the pleading goes on to state that 
John de Delves, the Prince’s deputy, objected to this, that as the 
abbot had not claimed the privileges on the last journey of 
the justices he ought to forfeit them to the prince; but the 
abbot, in reply, offered to pay, and did pay, a fine of 6s. 8d. 
for their recovery. John de Delves then objected that, 
admitting the validity of the charters, they conferred no 
privileges beyond confirming the original charter of Llewelyn, 
but that all the privileges and rights granted by the Welsh 
princes reverted to the crown of England upon the conquest; 
and further that the abbot had illegally used these privileges, 
which the abbot denied, and demanded judgment thereon. 
In the end, however, the ratifications of the original charter 
are allowed to stand good, and the abbot is maintained in 
his property and privileges. 

The Record of Caernarvon again notices the religious 
fraternity of Cymmer. Thus, in the list of attornies admitted 
on behalf of certain persons before the justices itinerant, 
occurs an entry (p. 210) by which the abbot of Kymer gives to 
Thomas de Engleton, or William de Campeden, powers of 
prosecution and defence, against all persons impugning his 
liberties, as well as in all pleas and complaints for or against 
himself present or future, before the justices itinerant of 
North Wales. 

Among the petitions recorded in this book are the follow- 
ing, at pp. 217—218. From the Abbot and Convent of 
Kymmer, that the Prince would take them under his protec- 
tion ; to which was replied that the justice should inform him- 
self of some trustworthy person in whom they could confide, 
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who might be assigned for this purpose, &c. They also as- 
sert, by petition, that the Prince’s officers exact from them 
annually 38s. for maintenance from their manor of Nywgyll, 
according to the King’s Extent, whence they hold that manor 
for an absolute and perpetual eleemosynary gift, &c. Answer 
was made that inquiry should be made by the justiciary, and 
their demand attended to. Upon the representation of the 
abbot and convent that they had been summoned before the 
justiciary for removing and burying the body of one of their 
monks accidentally drowned, without the inspection and 
license of the coroner; answer was made that by the statute 
of Rhuddlan, in all things touching the crown in North 
Wales, whatever was the practice in England should also be 
the practice there, and therefore the justiciary should do 
what might seem to him right and reasonable. They also 
complain that the sheriff of Caernarvon summoned them to 
perform suit in the county and hundred courts, for the same 
manor of Nywgyll, &c.; and the reply is, that they must 
produce their charters, &c. In the same way they complain 
of the king’s wood-wards entering upon their woods in 
violation of their charters. They are instructed to pro- 
duce their charters by which they claim immunity, &c. 
But they agree that the king shall take what he requires 
and claims as his right of wood for his own castles and 
manors, &c. 

The documents above quoted contain nearly all that is 
known of the history of Cymmer. It is stated, however, that 
in 1402 the Abbot of this house endeavoured to reconcile 
Owain Glyndwr with his relative Hywel Sele, and that he got 
them to meet in Nannau Park; but that Owain shot Hywel 
with an arrow, being perhaps provoked to the deed by the 
latter, and that he hid his body in the immense oak afterwards 
called Ceubren y Ellyll. 

Property oF THE ABBEY.—The property of the abbey 
may be made out from the accounts preserved in the Taxa- 
tion of Pope Nicholas recited in the Record of Caernarvon, 
and also at a much later period (temp. Hen. VIII.) from the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, as well as from the Computus Minis- 
trorum.' 


1 The spelling of the Welsh names in all of these documents, as we find 
them printed, is exceedingly erroneous. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS THE ACCOUNT TAKEN FROM THE 
TAXATIO PAP. NICH. IV. a.p: 1291.1 


Possessions of the Abbat of K: ‘ymmer, in the Diocese of Bangor. 


The Abbat has the Grange of Nywgyll, four caru- 

cates of land, with other commodities, and 

EEE OD asnettssiciencsiwasssneanpemnsens 45804 = 48 6d 
Also he has the Grange of Rhydwarug, and the 

Grange of Gonelyaut, with other commodities, 

two carucates and a half of land ............... 25504 28 64 
Also he has the Grange of Tre Maes Mawr (or 

Trevaesoer), and the Grange of Quirtas, two 

carucates of land, with other commodities ... 195 04 234 
Also he has the Grange of Albedreydon and Ep- 

reydon and Bryndedon Towyn-trewyn and 

Wermgenyn, one carucate of land, with the 

ID © csctinisickctiipvotvvicnuedexinsences 27°04 28 84d 
Also he has at Cwmeadian, OCwmeelli, Wermes 

Wen, and Loucan, from the sale of pasture... 15* 04 184 
Also he has at Cesailgwm, Waen Fedur, Cwm- 

ernes, Trefadoc Tyadin, Angharawt, and Dol 

Gaynor, half a carucate of land, with the sale 


BINT siicid aiatensacrteeveiinisiivestzinatie’ 278 84 2s gid 
Also he has at Cae Ynys Elwy, Caer Allt, Hirfod, 
with the sale of pasture...........cesccesees eevee 10 04 124 
Produce of the Animals of the said Abbey. 
The Abbot has sixty cows; produce ............+6 60:02 = 68 Od 
Also he has twenty-five sheep: produce ....... .... 6s 34 744 
The Sum of the Possessions of the Abbey of 
IR ccccctnctiosinntindcomiinnsinriaese 11 14s 114 
iret ststeicus wennsemasinns 238 644 


In the Zazvatio the value of the Returns and Obventions 
of the Abbot of Kymmer to the See of Bangor is set down 
at 30 marcs, with the tithes thence to be deducted, 33s. 4d. 

We now give the translation of the return in the Vator 
Ecctestasticus, Hen. VIII. p. 426. 


Monastery of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Kymmer, in the county of 
Merioneth, and Deaneries of Arduddwy, Estymanner, and 
Talybont, in the Diocese of Bangor. 


1 We here partly adopt the orthography of the document, as quoted by 
Browne Willis. Bangor. It requires further correction. 
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VaLvue In TEMPORALITIES. 
County of Merioneth. Township of Kymmer. 


£. 
Returns of Lordship lands in the hands of the 
said abbot per ann 
Returns of a mill in the hands of the same 
abbot per ann 


Township of Llanelltyd. 


Returns and Rents in the hands of divers tenants at the 
same place per ann. by the scrutiny and examination 
of the commissioners 


Township of Cumcadian. 


Returns and rents in the hands of divers tenants in that 
ING. nisistiicrcinscnceniancwnnsmeanniniansiicaioninn 


Township of Rhydcrew. 


Returns and rents in the hands of divers tenants in that 
NP ON... crcsicncrtsintcanseeanriarcnnariaeveds 


Township of Llanfacraeth. 


Returns and rents in the hands of divers tenants in that 
place per aun. by the scrutiny and examination of 
the commissioners 60 


Township of Trawsfynydd. 


Returns and rents in the hands of divers tenants in that 
place per ann. by the scrutiny and examination of 
the commissioners 4 13 


Township of Dolgelleu. 


Returns and rents in the hands of divers tenants there 
per ann 47 


County of Caernarvon. Township of Nywgyll. 
Returns and rents there per ann. ............++. 13 4 
Returns of 24 kyrnocks 9! 12s and 2 hopis 
164 of wheat at the price each kyrnock 10 6 
of 8%, out of the returns of the tenants of 
the aforesaid township We. ............++ 913 4 
&. 8s. 4d. 
| 39 13 8 
VaLvue IN SprriTuaLirties. 
County of Merioneth, and Deaneries of Arduddwy, Estymanner, and 


Talybont. Rectory of Llanelltyd. 
& ss. d 


Value in gross by the scrutiny and examination 
of the commissioners 
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Rectory of Llanegryn. 
Tithes of corn there per ann. ...........666 seers 4 0 0 \ 613 4 
Tithes of lambs’ wool there per ann............. 53 4 
Rectory of Llanfacraeth. 
Tithes of corn there per ann. .........2.seeseeeeee 5 0 
Tithes of lambs and wool there .............++++ 66 s| 618 4 
Lactuals, oblations, and other profits at Easter 66 8 
County of Caernarvon in the Deanery of Llijn. 
Capel Ceidio clear value per ann. thus let to 
John Puleston Esq'*underthe common seal , 10 0 
£. 8. - 
19 0 20 
e #8. a. 
58 15 4 
Thence in reprisals, viz. 
TEMPORALITIES. 
Fee of John Ludwyn, bailiff of the lands in 7 
Llanfacraeth, Trawsfynydd and Dolgelleu 
POP AM cvcsccsecenccsessonssecesseevevevensves 13 4 
Fee of Jevan ap John, bailiff of the lands in 
Llanegryn, otherwise Rhydcrew, perann. 13 4 
Fee of Lewis ap Howel, bailiff and collector in > 4 0 0 
I cicicrsnsemmcreacninnnnimnneniviesne 26 8 
Fee of John ap Thomas, bailiff of Cwmeadian, 
WEG, co coccscsescssvsccoensccscssoccsssosess 13 4 
Fee of Thomas ap Llewelyn, bailiff of Llan- 
NG, GAP Mc ioscsinrsicisavisesscssecnesces 13 4) 
SpIRITUALITIES. 
Annual procurations paid to the Bishop from ) 
the aforesaid Rectory of Llanelltyd 2s., 
Llanegryn 10s., and Llanfacraeth, 10s.... 22 0 
Annual procurations paid to the Archdeacon 
for the aforesaid rectories of Llanegryn 
3s. 4d., and Llanfacraeth 3s. 4d. ......... 6 8+ 62 0 
Procurations paid every third year at the visit- 
ation of the aforesaid Bishop 22s., accord- 
RMU iineiniean’ corsene-cinsecacconen ss 6 8 
Annual pension paid to the vicar of the church 
EIR. secs wsvccenannsies: sinekonneres. 26 8) 
£7 2 0 
Clear value in common years .........ssseeseeeeenes sais 5113 4 
“a NID kha basinnsirtnisessarletinnimeneatainen 35 13 8 
ID iii aioniiscisesannacestenmimneninaions 1519 8 
I is ksssinniicnsinicwrsasincanicseces 103 4 








26 Hen. VIII. Act of Parl. Return made 27 H. VIII. 
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In Dugdale’s Monast. v. 74-5, we find the following" : — 























COMPUT’ MINISTRORUM DOMINI REGIS. Temp. Hen. VIII. 


(Assrract oF Rott 29 Hen. VIII. Avemenration Orrice.) 





Kymmer nuper Monasterium infra Episcopat. Bangor. County of 
Merioneth. 
Kymmer—Returns of Lordship lands (terr’ Dominical’)... 214 4 
Newgull—Returns of tenants by indenture.................. 10 6 8 
Redcrewe—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will... 3 5 4 
Llanneltid—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will 1015 2 
Legelthy—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will... 2 8 4 
Cumkaydion—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will 3 2 0 
Transebryn—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will 5 0 0 
Llanvchel—Returns of tenants by indenture and at will 218 0 
Llaneltyde—Returns of Tithes...............ceccecscsccesceees 5 13 4 
Llanegryn—Ferm of Tithes  ............0sse-seeeee sosserees 1313 4 
Kadio—Returns of Chapel ...... .......cccccccccsccsecececece 010 6 


Speed values the property of the Abbey at £58 15s, 4d. 
per annum at the Dissolution. 

We may here observe that two spots not many miles from 
the monastery appear by their names to have been connected 
with it. One is near Bedd Porus, to the right of the road 
from Dolgelleu to Trawsfynydd, where two farms are called, 
one Dol mynach uchaf, the other Dol mynach isaf. And the 
other lies up the wild Cwm Camlan, where we find a small 
pool called Llyn Cwm mynach, and a farm by the name of 
Cum mynach uchaf. 

DESCENT OF THE PRoPERTY SINCE THE DissoLuTIon.— For 
the following notes concerning the descent of the Abbatial 
property, after the hand of the spoiler had fallen upon it, we 
are indebted to W. W. E. Wynne, Esq. 

“The earliest name which I find in connection with the 
, abbey, after the dissolution, is that of John Powes, who was, 
in the time of Edward VI, either steward under the crown, 
farmer of the abbey lands, or grantee of the monastery, per- 
haps all in succession. 

About the end of the reign of Elizabeth, John Roberts, 
a branch of the family of Anwyl, of Park, is described as of 
Vanner ; but whether he was owner or tenant is unknown. 

The following notes are from an old paper at Hengwrt. 


1 The spelling of the names in this document is so erroneous that we do 
not attempt to correct them. 
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‘20 June, 22 Eliz. An Exemplification of the grant of 
Kymer to John Price Esq. 

‘29 Sept. 22 Eliz. A deed of settlement of Kymer, from 
John Price to James Price, his son. 

‘The ease of R. E. of Leicester’ touching the abbey of 
Kymer. 

Fee from John Powes to Sir James Pryse, (of 
Ynys-y-maengwyn,) 3d May, 1597. 

£20 Oct. 1600. A deed Vouch’ from Richard and James 
Pryse, to others, of Kymer. 

[No date.] Some advice concerning Vanner, from Th: 
Harres to St James Pryse. 

*24 Aug. 1656. An assignment of a Mortgage on Van- 
ner from Robert Owen to H. V. [Howel Vaughan. ] 

‘The [sic] between Sir Rich. Pryse and S* Walter 
Lloyd touching Vanner. 

*15 Aug. 1656. <A deed of sale of Vanner from Walter, 
al* Sir Walter Lloyd, and Dame Bridgett Lloyd, to H. V. 
[Howel Vaughan. | 

‘24 Aug* 1656. An assignment of a Mortgage upon 
Vanner from Robert Owen to H. V. 

‘28 May, 1657. A lease of 99 years upon Vanner from 
H. V. to Robert Owen, and the bond of performance.” — 

20th Aug. 13 Eliz. ‘ Edwardus Powes, de Manerio [query, 
Monasterio ?} de Kymmer,’ is party to a deed of this date. 

The present owner of Vanner is Lieut. Col. Vaughan, of 
Rug and Hengwrt, uncle to Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, 


Bart.” 
H. L. J. 





THE PROPOSED CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE are now in a position to lay before our readers a List of 
names of those friends and patrons of Antiquarian pursuits, 
who have sent in to us their written approvals of the scheme 
proposed by one of our correspondents, (No. III. pp. 281, et 
sequent.) It will be seen that among them are comprised 
many of the most active of our Cambrian Antiquaries; 
and, we are happy to be able to state, that the reception 
they have given to the idea, started by one of their brethren, 


1 Robert, Earl of Leicester. 
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has been exceedingly favourable. In addition to these gen- 
tlemen, we have received verbal assurances of support and 
encouragement, with regard to the proposed Association, 
from about twice as many others, who do not wish to 
put themselves forward in the scheme, until it shall have 
received public sanction. In very few quarters, have we 
found any discountenancing of the idea; and though reasons 
may be urged against the formation of the Association, we 
do not admit their validity, so as to alter our own notions 
upon the subject. 

From the number of names we have received, and from 
the weight duly attached to them, we have no hesitation in 
declaring our own humble opinion that the Association pro- 
posed by “A Welsh Antiquary,” may be established with 
every prospect of success. Indeed, we have little doubt but 
that, if it be properly organized and carried out with energy 
by its members and officers, it will prove of great benefit 
tothe cause of Antiquarian and Historical knowledge through- 
out Wales. The main difficulty in the way of its permanent 
success, will arise either from the apathy or the dissensions 
of the members; but we are not anxious to anticipate evils 
of this nature. 

Since the names returned to us, as Editors of this Work, 
are those of gentlemen who approve of the formation of a 
“Cambrian Archeological Association for the study and 
preservation of the National Antiquities of Wales,” we can 
consider ourselves in no other light than as the organs of 
our friends and supporters, and as their servants to carry 
their wishes into effect. We recommend, therefore, that 
steps be taken towards the formation of such an Association 
before the commencement of the ensuing year; and that, as 
a preliminary one, all those gentlemen, whose names have 
been already received, be considered members of it, unless 
they shall before January Ist, 1847, signify their wishes to 
the contrary. As, however, no association can be formed 
without some specific set of regulations for its government, 
we further venture to recommend that the laws and regula- 
tions of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, be adopted; at least, as a temporary code, until the 
members can have an opportunity of meeting and of deciding 
upon their own form of government. It is understood, 
however, that the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
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when formed, is to be of a gratuitous nature; we mean, 
without any subscription being required on the part of its 
members: and, we are of opinion that it may be made a 
perfectly efficient body, without any call of this kind upon 
the purses of its constituents. In this respect, therefore, 
the laws of the Archeological Institute, even as temporary 
regulations, would have to be departed from,—though in the 
general principles of government they might stand good. 

As Wales does not possess any metropolitan city where 
the Association could have a permanent locality, it must of 
necessity become an ambulatory body, and must hold meet- 
ings at fixed periods in various places. We should be inclined 
to recommend that it should hold an annual meeting — 
something like that of the Archeological Institute—at one or 
other of the chief towns of the Principality and the four 
bordering counties; and, to prevent local rivalries, that the 
county towns of those shires should be taken in succession, 
as places of assembling. As an act of courtesy to all the 
members at the starting of such a body, it would be desirable 
to choose some central town for the first place of meeting, 
where the members might congregate, appoint their officers, 
and transact their business. We do not, however, think that 
an annual meeting can be attended without some expense, 
and therefore, we should suppose that all members attending 
such meetings, would find it necessary to subscribe to some 
common fund for local purposes,—but not to any other than 
an inconsiderable amount. Local secretaries should also be 
appointed for each county, who might attend to the interests 
of the Association in their several districts. 

We throw out these hints with much diffidence; being 
merely such as occur to us when turning over in our minds 
the plans most suited to meet the views of our correspond- 
ents, and of Welsh Antiquaries in general. The main ob- 
ject of the Association is evidently that of forming Cambrian 
Archeologists into something like an organized, and harmo- 
nious body, whereby they may be able to communicate to 
each other their observations, and to act together for the 
common cause, with greater rapidity and effect than if they 
remained isolated. 

As Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis, we beg leave 
to offer our pages to the gentlemen who are desirous of 
constituting this Association, for the purpose of regularly 
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publishing their reports, proceedings, and papers; and we 
would request of them the permission, in case they accept 
our proposal, to add to our title that of “Journal of the Cam- 
brian Archzological Association.” And further, as our Work 
has been the medium of making the proposed Association 
known to the public, we venture to request that whoever feels 
interested in the question will, without delay, correspond 
with the Editors on the subject, if there be anything to alter, 
amend, or add to, their suggestions. Gentlemen desirous of 
adding their names to the list of members may, if they 
please, make their wishes known to us; and we will add 
them to the list of those who approve of the Association. In 
the meantime, between the day of this present Number 
appearing and the publication of No. V., we will put our- 
selves in communication with the gentlemen who have 
already sent in their names, so that by January Ist, 1847, we 
hope to be able to announce that the Association is defini- 
tively formed, and to publish a list of officers, with the place 
and time of the first annual meeting. 

Tue Eprrors. 


Alphabetical List of Antiquaries who “approve of the 
formation of a Society for the study and preservation of 
Welsh National Antiquities :’— 


Ablett, Joseph, Esq., Llanbedr Hall, Ruthin. 
Archibald, Charles Esq., Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire. 


Bangor, The Very Reverend the Dean of, Deanery, Bangor. 
Bowen, Rev. Thomas, Thistleboon House, Swansea. 

Brown, Rev. T., Llanferes, Denbighshire. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. Williams, Bart., M.P., Baron Hill, Beaumarais. 


Caldecot, Charles, Esq., Llanbedrog, Caernarvonshire. 
Caldecot, W., Lloyd Esq., Llandegwning Caernarvonshire. 
Cliffe, C.S., Esq., Gloucester. 

Cliffe, J. H., Esq., Gloucester. 

Collins, Rev. William, M.A., Cheriton, Swansea. 

Collins, Rev. John, M.A., Oxwich, Swansea. 


Davies, John, Esq., Ordnance Office, Tower. 

Davies, Rev. Jenkins, Mold, Flintshire. 

Davies, Rev. J., Reynoldstone, Swansea. 

Dearden, James, Esq., F.S.A., The Manor, Rochdale. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Sketty Hall, Swansea. 
Dundas, Major ©., Aston Hall, Hawarden, Flintshire. 
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Edwards, Rev. Griffith, M.A., Llangollen, Denbighshire. 
Evans, C. H. Esq., Plasgwyn, Anglesey. ‘ 


Francis, George Grant, Esq., F.S.A., Swansea. 
Griffith, Rev. J., Llangynnor, Caermarthenshire. 


Harting, J. Vincent, Esq., 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Hoare, F. B., Esq., 30, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Hughes, H. H. , Esq., Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire. 
Hughes, John, "Esq. . Lluestgwilym, Aberystwith. 
Hughes, W. Bulkeley, Esq., M.P., Plascoch, Anglesey. 


James, Rev. D., F.S.A., Kirkdale, Liverpool. 

James, Rev. Thomas, Netherthong, Huddersfield. 

Jevons, William, Esq., Neath, Glamorganshire. 

Jones, R. Wynne, Esq., Beaumarais. 

Jones, Rev. Hugh, D.D., Beaumarais. 

Jones, Rev. H. Longueville, M.A., Beaumarais. 

Jones, Rev. John, M.A., Llanllyfni, Caernarvon. 

Jones, Rev. John, M.A., (Tegid,) Nevern, Pembrokeshire. 
Jones, Rev. Thomas Hughes, GlanLlynvi, Bridgend. 

Jones, Thomas, Esq., M.A., Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 
Jones, Robert, Esq., Caernarvon. 

Jones, Mr. R. J., (AUtud Eifion,) Tremadoc, Caernarvon. 
Jones, Rev. Robert, Llaniestyn, Caernarvonshire. 

Jones, W., Esq., Ysgybor Hén, Caernarvonshire. 

Jones, Mr. T., (Juvenius,) Cefn y meusydd, Caernarvonshire. 


Kennedy, H., Esq., Architect, 100, Chancery Lane, London. 
Knight, Rev. H. H., B.D., Neath. | 


Llewelyn, J. D., Esq., F.R.S, Penllergare, Swansea. 

Llewelyn, Rev. R. Penderel, M.A., Llangynwyd, Glamorganshire. 
Lewis, Rev. Evan, M.A., Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog, Anglesey. 
Lloyd, Rev. Maurice Hédd, Goodnestone, Wingham, Kent. 


Mealy, Rev. R. R. Parry, M.A., Perfeddgoed, Bangor. 
Meyrick, Edmund E. Esq., Cefn Coch, Anglesey. 
Morgan, Evan Esq., R.A., St. Helen’s, Swansea. 
Morrall, Cyrus, Esq., Beaumarais. | 


Maclean, John Esq., M.A.S., Ordnance Office, Tower. , | 


Newcome, The Ven. Richard, Archdeacon of Merioneth, Ruthin. | 
Nicol, D., M.D., Swansea. 


Owen, Rev. J., Rural Dean, Llanbedrog, Caernarvonshire. 
Owen, Rev. Griffith, Rural Dean, Dolbenmaen, Caernarvonshire. 
Owen, Ellis, Esq., (Cynhaiarn,) Cefn y meusydd isaf, Caernarvonshire. | 


Parry, Major Gen., Sir L. P. J., Bart., Madryn Park, Caernarvonshire. 
Parry, T. L. D. Jones, Esq., Madryn Park, Caernarvonshire. : 
Pennant, The Hon. Col. Douglas, M.P., Penrhyn Castle. 
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Phillips, Rev. Samuel, Llandewi, Swansea. 
Price, W., Esq., Llanfoist, Abergavenny. 
Pugh, Rev. D., Abererch, Caernarvonshire. 
Pughe, Mr., D. W., Caernarvon. 


Rees, Rev. W. Jenkin, Cascob Rectory, Presteign. 

Rees, David Rice, Esq., Llandovery. 

Rees, W. Esq., Llandovery. 

Richards, John, Esq., Chadwick Mount, Liverpool. 

Richards, Rev. H., Ceidio, Caernarvonshire. 

Roberts, Rev. G., M.A., Vicarage, Monmouth. 

Roberts, Rev. T., Canon of Bangor, Hendre, Caernarvonshire. 
Roberts, Rev. Griffith, Rhiw, Caernarvonshire. 

Roberts, Mr. R., (Bard Treflys,) Treflys, Caernarvonshire. 


Shaw, Henry Esq., F.S.A., 37, Southampton Row, London. 
Shaw, John Esq., Arrowe Hall, Cheshire. 
Simms, C. Esq., Manchester. 


Thelwall, Rev. Edward, Llanbedr, Ruthin. 
Turnbull, W. B. D. D., Esq., Secretary Soc. Antiq. Scot., 25, Great 
King Street, Edinburgh. 


Vincent, Rev. J., M.A., Llanfair Vechan, Caernarvonshire. 
Vivian, J. H., Esq., M.P., F.R.S , Singleton, Swansea. 


Wakeman, Thomas Esq., Graig, Monmouth. 

Westwood, J. O., Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S., St. Peter’s, Hammersmith. 
Williams, John Esq., Swansea. 

Williams, John Esq., Plas Tan yr allt, Caernarvonshire. 

Williams J., Esq., Tynewydd Caernarvonshire. 

Williams, Rev. Robert, M.A., Llangadwaladr, Denbighshire. 
Williams, Rev. John, (4d Jthel) Nerquis, Mold. 

Williams, W., Esq., Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire 

Wynne, W. W. E., Esq., Peniarth, Merionethshire. 





Correspondence, 


ROMAN CAMP. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the neighbourhood of Middlewich, there are traces of 
what is supposed to be a large Roman camp, not altogether without interest 
to Welsh antiquaries. They occur on some land belonging to Lord Vernon, 
in a field called Harbutt’s or Harbone’s field, close to some salt works. The 
river Dane runs on the N.w. side, and a Roman road along the N.£. side: on 
the s.w. side is the Trent and Mersey canal; and on the s.z. side is a deep 
fosse, close to the Wych House. 

What is now the lane on the east, has been, I have no doubt, part of the 
fosse, being an excavation for that distance without any other likely or pro- 
bable object. On the west, there is a natural bank, falling rather abruptly 
to the stream. 
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On the s.z. side of the camp there was a mound, removed a very few 
years since, by the present tenant of the land. 

A reference to the Ordnance Map will shew you the immediate con- 
nexion with the Roman road called King or Kind-street,—now the road 
from Middlewich to Northwich. 

As to the connexion of the camp with Wales, it would appear that the 
Welsh got their salt hence, prior to Henry III. M. Paris, quoted by 
Camden, page 561, says, “ These salt pits were stopped by Henry III., when 
he wasted this country; that the Welsh, who were then in rebellion, might 
have no supplies from them. But upon the next return of peace they were 
opened again.” 

You will find a good deal said on the subject of the roads to this camp, 
in Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 1 and 2; who there gives a long ex- 
tract on the subject from Whitaker's History of Manchester, 4to. edition, i. 
p- 95. The latter, makes out a road to Chester, hence. 

I remain, &c., 
Middlewich, June 30, 1846. B. V. 


HOLY WELLS. 
To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— Having read in your work, an interesting article on Holy 
Wells by “Ab Ithel,” which is responded to by “ Elian,” accompanied by 
invitations to pursue the subject, I beg to submit an account of a few wells, 
which, on enquiry, have come to my knowledge. 

St. Anthony’s well, at Llanstephan in Carmarthenshire, in the hundred of 
Derllys, is walled with stone and mortar; and over it is a niche, where the 
figure of the saint is supposed to have been placed. In former times, it 
was in high repute for the curing of diseases. 

The church of Llanrhaiadr, in the vale of Clwyd, is dedicated to St. 
Dyfnog; and, at a short distance, is a well called “Flynnon Dyfnog,” where 
was a chapel and bath, dedicated to St. Dyfnog. 

The well of St. Rhediw, his seat, the mark of his thumb, &c., are still to 
be seen at Llanllyfni, Caernarvonshire. 

Near the church of Llanhaiarn or Llan Elhaiarn, in the same county, is a 
fine well; once much frequented on account of its reputed sanctity. It is 
between Pwllheli and Clynnog. 

In the vicinity of Llanberis are many famous wells, but not noted for any 
particular impregnation. Such are—Ffynnon Cefn Arthur, Ffynnon Moel 
Rhiwen, Ffynnon Pen-y-gaer, and Ffynnon Frech. Not to mention the 
Ffynnon Vair noticed by Pennant, at the extreme point of Llyn, opposite 
Bardsey Island, there is a Ffynnon Sant, about a mile from Aberdaron, in 
that direction; and again at another mile’s distance towards Pwllheli, close 
to the fine old house of Bodwrdda, is a holy well called Ffynon Ddurdan or 
Durdan. 

It seems to have been a beautifully poetic idea in our ancestors, to have 
placed their wells under the protection of their tutelar saints: the waters 
were not the less sweet for being blessed. The subject is worth enquiring 
into; and complete catalogues should be formed of all the holy wells in 
each county, with brief notices of the traditions connected with them, 
attached to the description of their sites. 

I remain, &c., 
Madryn Park, July 27, 1846. T. L. D. Jones Parry. 
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Miscellaneous Antiquarian Potires. 


Tuper Pzpicrex.—A correspondent requests us to obtain information 
for him concerning the pedigree of Catherine Tuder of Beren, descended 
from Marchyddin, one of the tribes of North Wales. Has he consulted the 
new edition of the Heraldic Visitation of Lewys Dwnn? 


BorELer on Butter Famity.—A correspondent wishes for information 
respecting a family named Boteler or Butler, once resident in South Wales, 
at Dunraven Castle in Glamorganshire, and at Coedcanlais, Johnston, and 
Sconeston, in Pembrokeshire, —as to their pedigree and present descent, 
and whether allied to the noble family of that name in Ireland. 


CroMLEcH IN ANGLEsEY.—A correspondent calls our attention to a fine 
remain of this kind in the parish of Llanidan. He says, “ It is called the 
Perthu Cromlech; near Trefarthin or Brynshenkin; nine feet long, seven 
feet broad, and two feet eight inches deep. About twenty years ago, brass 
or copper chisels were found in digging under it, when it fell down, — one 
of which chisels was lately in the possession of Griffith Daniel, Twll-y- 
clawdd, Llanidan; the others the Rev. Evan Lloyd, a.m., Rector of Aber- 
ffraw, purchased from the finders. There are still three upright stones 
under it, There is a tradition that a giant was buried near this Cromlech 
with his head towards the east, measuring, from my striding, twenty yards 
at least; a tolerably big fellow, I trow, fora Cymro. ‘ Perthu’ — is it not 
from ‘Aberthau — sacrifices?” 


County Surveys.—It gives us much pleasure to state that one of the 
most enlightened antiquaries and encouragers of archeology in Monmouth- 
shire, has had drawings made of every church and chapel in that county, at 
his own expense. This good work was finished in May last; and, to shew 
that it is of value, four of the edifices alluded to have since been entirely 
taken down or nearly so. No memorial of them would now be in existence 
but for this survey. We hope to hear of similar doings in other counties. 
The survey is in progress for Caernarvonshire, but even there, it is impos- 
sible to keep pace with the rage for altering and destroying ancient buildings, 
which infests the county from one corner to the other. 


DESECRATION OF ABERDARON CHURCH, CAERNARVONSHIRE. — The old 
church in this village, once of collegiate dignity, and a fine double-aisled 
monument of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, was abandoned, without 
the slightest necessity, about three years since, and a new church, of the 
most atrociously barbarous and even ludicrous design, erected in another 
part of the parish in its stead, at a very heavy expense. Part of the old 
church is turned into a school; to the other the ordinary entrance is, at 
present, through a broken window. The humbler parishioners of this re- 
mote spot, regretting this needless desecration of a time-honoured edifice, 
and shewing better taste in this respect than their superiors, have determined 
on restoring the ancient building. A very small sum, not exceeding £60., 
is required for this purpose, so good is the condition of the church even 
after three years of neglect ; and a subscription has been set on foot for this 
laudable purpose. The Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis will be 
happy to receive contributions for their worthy friends in Lin, and to 
forward their views by all the means in their power. 


ABANDONMENT oF LLANDUDNO CHURCH, CAERNARVONSHIRE. — This 
building continues in the same neglected state, or rather is receiving fresh 
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injury every day from the weather. The roof is now half gone, and ina 
short time the remainder will doubtless fall in. No real friend of the 
Church of England, who sails under Orme’s Head, can avoid blushing at 
the conduct of the parochial and ecclesiastical authorities in — this 
state of things to continue. When parish churches are suffered to fall into 
ruin, cathedrals may begin to tremble. There is a new church built, it may 
be said, in another part of the parish, more convenient; very true, and 
perhaps a site may be found more convenient for an episcopal see than 
Bangor; if so, is Bangor Cathedral to be demolished as useless ? 


Corns.—A number of silver coins, about thirty-six in all, have just been 
found in a peat bog at Pencarreg, near Lampeter. We have been favoured 
with an impression of one of them, which appears to be a shilling of Edward 
II., but the legend was too imperfect to be decyphered. 


The Academy of Inscription and Belles Letters, at Paris, has lately 
awarded its annual prize of 9000 francs (£360.) to M. Aurélien de 
Courson, for his work entitled Histoire de Peuples Bretons dans la Gaule 
et dans les iles Britanniques. 





Rebiews, 





1. OniginaL Cuarters oF NEatH AND ITs AsBey, &c. By GEoRGE 
Grant Francis, F.S.A., &c. Vol. I., 8vo., Swansea, 1845. (Not 
published.) 





Seal of Neath Abbey, 


This work consists of a mass of curious and valuable papers relating not 
only to the Cistercian Abbey of Neath, but also to the castle and the town. 
We had heard of its compilation some time ago, and we had expected a 
complete and continuous history; but the learned author has preferred 
printing the “ materials of the history” first, in the hope, we presume, of his 
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having leisure at a future period to give the world a regular historical 
account. From the very form of the work it is not possible for us to present 
our readers with more than a cursory account of its contents; we wish we 
could refer them to the book itself; but unfortunately, as its title intimates, 
it is not published. It is privately printed, the number of copies is limited 
to fifty, and only the subscribers, with a few public libraries, possess the 
volume. To this we beg leave to take exception, —it is possible that we may 
be archzologically heterodox in holding such an opinion, — but we do not 
approve of “privately printing” books. It is an act of exclusiveness, the 
utility of which we do not comprehend, just as in the same way the destroy- 
ing of a valuable copper-platé, after a certain number of copies are taken, 
seems to us treason against the cause of art. At all events, the author has 
done wrong, we think, to limit the number to fifty ; four times that number 
would have been easily distributed amongst the antiquarian public. 

We should inform our readers that this volume appears in all the luxury 
of superior paper, broad margins, stylish binding, and a profusion of wood 
engravings. Of the latter, through the courtesy of the author, we are 
enabled to give three favourable examples. The issuing of such a work 
from the local press of Swansea is highly creditable to the state of art and 
taste in that town, and the whole work may be considered a valuable 
acquisition to the history of South Wales. 
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Effigy of Abbot Adam de Kermerdin in Ct. Herbert grounds. 


The charters of the abbey, the valuations of its possessions from the 
several authentic sources whence such documents are usually derivable, 
are here presented at full length. There are also documents connected with 
the town and castle of Neath, and a large body of very interesting papers 
relating to the burgesses, their privileges, trades, &c. Accurate plans, 
views of seals, sculptured remains, encaustic tiles, and heraldic devices, &c., 
convey to the reader a vivid representation of the originals. 

One of the papers is a translation of an ode by Lewis Morganwg to 
Lleision, abbot of Neath, circa a.p. 1500. We take from it the following 
extracts. The first is of value as giving a striking, though poetical, descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the Abbey, &c. 

Like the sky of the vale of Ebron is the covering of this monastery : weighty is 
the lead that roofs this abode—the dark blue canopy of the dwellings of the me Me 

Every colour is seen in the crystal windows, every fair and high-wrought form 
beams forth through them like the rays of the sun.—Portals of radiant guardians ! 

Pure and empyrial, here is every dignified language, and every well-skilled 
preceptor. Here are seen the graceful robes of prelates, here may be found gold 
and jewels, the tribute of the wealthy. 

Here also is the gold-adorned choir, the nave, the gilded tabernacle-work, the 
pinnacles, worthy of the Three Fountains. Distinctly may be seen on the glass, 
imperial arms; a ceiling resplendent with kingly bearings, and on the surrounding 
border the shields of princes ; the arms of Neath, of a hundred ages ; there is the 
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white freestone and the arms of the best men under the crown of Harry; and the 
church walls of grey marble. 

The vast and lofty roof is like the sparkling heavens on high, above are seen 
archangels’ forms ; the floor beneath is for the people of earth, all the tribe of 
Babel, for them it is wrought of variegated stone. The bells, the benedictions, and 
the —_— songs of praise, proclaim the frequent thanksgiving of the white 


monks. 

The following passage is perfectly new to us, and will probably be so to 
most of our readers, at least to those who do not reside in South Wales. :— 

The university of Neath, lo! it is the admiration of England; the lamp of 
France and Ireland ; a school greatly resorted to by scholars, for every science, as 
if it were Zion itself. With organs for the men attired in white, and great 
applause of contending disputants; arithmetic, music, logic, rhetoric, civil and 
canon law.—WVote. Itis said that the Abbot Lleision had obtained from Jaspar Tudor, 
Lord of Glamorgan, a charter for founding an university at Neath, but the death of 
that nobleman took place before it was signed; the Reformation occurring soon 
after, the Abbey lands were confiscated and the whole design frustrated.—See 
Cyfrinach y Bewrdd. 

In some “orders and laws for the town of Neath, &c., a.p. 1542,” we 
find the following regulations :— 

ITEM that all brawllers and fighters that fighteth or draweth blood the one uppon 
the other shall pay for the blood shead three shillings and fourpence and for the 
oe such amerciament as shall please the Constable or Portrive to asseasse. 

Td-—— 

Item if there bee any Burgesse having walshe woman to his wife that threatneth 
her neighbours with her frynds or kindred and if hee condemned in the same by 
sixe men, then she and her husband to bee discomoned and the King to have the 
amerciament. 

And— 
Irem if any woman doe scoulde or Rage any Burgesse or his wyfe or any other 
son and his wife, if shee be found faultye in the same by sixe men, then shee to 
204 broughte, at the first defaulte to the Cooking stoole, and there to sitt one houre, 
at the seconde defaulte, twoe howres, and at the third defaulte, to lett slipp the 
ynn or els pay a good fyne to the Kinge. : i 

Excellent orders these! There is a brief but interesting account of the 
encaustic pavement of the abbey, the designs on the tiles being armorial 
bearings. The illustration, which we append, represents a fragment found 
amongst the ruins of the abbey. 
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Arms of Clare and Mowbray at Neath Abbey 
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42. CokLBREN Y Berrpp; a Welsh Essay on the Bardic Alphabet. By 
Tatiesin WI.iams, (ab Iolo.) pp. 52. W. Regs, Llandovery, 
1840. ° 

This’ is one of the most successful Essays on a vexata questio that it has 
been our good fortune ever to witness. When Iolo Morganwg and Dr. 

Owen Pughe some years ago, published to the world certain characters, 

alleged to have been the Alphabet of the Primitive Britons, forasmuch as 

they did so merely on the authority of oral tradition, they failed in con- 
vineing the generality of their fellow-countrymen as to its genuineness. 

The more sceptical, indeed, proceeded so far as to palm its very invention 

on the forenamed persons. Nor were the feelings of doubt and suspicion 

likely to be diminished, when not a single candidate was found to aspire to 
the premium which the Cardiff Eisteddvod held out on the subject; indeed, 
an eminent Welsh scholar, rather illogically it must be confessed, considered 
this negative circumstance as conclusive against the claims of the “Coelbren.” 

However, after a while, a similar appeal was made by the Abergavenny 

Eisteddvod, which was held a.p. 1838; and the result was the treatise 

in question, which was pronounced by the learned judge at the time, as “one 

of the most extraordinary and important productions that had ever come 
under his notice, either as a prize composition, or one of any other de- 
scription.” 

he writer opens his Essay with two extracts from old records, relative 
to the origin of letters; of one of which we have printed a translation above: 
the other, which is exceedingly curious, we here translate for the benefit of 
our English readers: — 

I beseech thee to inform me how a knowledge of letters, in regard to form and 
pronunciation, was first discovered ? 

In this way, God, when nothing lived or existed besides Himself, pronounced his 
own name, and cotemporaneously with the word, there was a shout of gladness 
among all things as they sprang into life and existence, complete, and the sweetest 
ever heard in the melody of utterance. And cotemporaneously with the utterance 
there was light, and in the light there was a form of the name in three voices of 
three pronunciations uttered together at the same instant. And in the sight were 
three forms, which constituted the colour and form of the light, and conjointly with 
the pronunciation, and the colour and form of that pronunciation, were the three 
first letters, and from a combination of their three pronunciations were formed all 
other pronunciations of letters. And he who heard the utterance was MENw HEN 
AB Y TAIRGWAEDD, who also first made the form of the pronunciation of God’s 
name. Others maintain that it was Einigan Gawr who first made a letter, and 
that it was the form of the name of God, when he found himself alive and in ex- 
istence cotemporaneously and concussively with the pronunciation thereof. 

Mr. Williams then proceeds to answer, in detail, the several objections 
which have been raised against the genuineness of the Bardic Alphabet; 
and, in the course of his explanations, we gather the following particulars:— 
Iolo Morganwg, the first, in modern times, who called the public attention 
to the “Coelbren,” derived his account of it from the old writings of the 
Glamorgan Bards, which were copies of ancient documents belonging to 
Plas y Van, the Abbeys of Castell Nedd, Margam, &c., and Rhaglan Castle. 
‘These writings were the compilation of Lewys Morganwg, Meyrig Davydd 
and others, in the sixteenth century. They were afterwards transcribed by 
Llewelyn Sion of Llangewydd, Edward Davydd of Margam, John Bradford 
.and others, in the next generation. ‘The Rhaglan library was burnt in the 
‘Cromwellian war; the MSS. of Lewys Morganwg, for any thing known to 
‘the contrary, were lost; and those of Llewelyn Sion and John Bradford, 
were dispersed throughout the country,—and many of them lost. Some of 
the MSS. of Llewelyn Sion were, in 1840, in the possession of Mr. 
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Taliesin Williams; one large volume at Llanharan; another lent to Dr. 
Johnson of Bontvaen; others in various places. John Bradford, a little 
before he died, lent several of his books to Owain Myvyr, which were never 
returned; Mr. W. has one which he borrowed; there was another lately 
in the possession of Mr. J. Williams, printer, Abertawe; and some are said 
to be in North Wales. 

It was from the transcripts made by Llewelyn Sion and John Bradford, 
that Iolo Morganwg received, more immediately, his account of the Bardic 
Alphabet. The former person died a.p. 1615 or 1617, leaving his large 
collection of books to his disciple, Edward Davydd of Margam. 

Amongst other relics of antiquity, the bards of Glamorgan were under 
the necessity of exhibiting a “Coelbren” at each of their periodical con- 
gresses; and, therefore, as Llewelyn Sion observes, one might be seen here 
and there in the possession of some of the bards and gentry of the county, 
even in his time. And he declares that it was in use, throughout the dis- 
trict, about a hundred years before. But, besides the obligation imposed 
upon the bards by the rules of their order, Llewelyn Sion states that they 
were sometimes forced by political considerations, to recur to the use of the 
“Coelbren.” He alludes, more particularly, to the insurrection of Owain 
Glyndwr,—when the government of England prohibited learning and edu- 
cation amongst the Welsh, and withheld paper and other writing materials 
from them. 

The writer, in the next place gives insertion to a treatise, copied by Iolo 
Morganwg from one of Llewelyn Sion’s books, which contains very minute 
instructions how to form the “ Peithynen,” or the wooden frame on which 
the bards cut their letters. It presents us, also, with a copy of those ancient 
characters, as well as a modified form thereof, said to have been invented 
by the primitive saints and monks of Britain. After this, follows an extract 
from another ancient document on the same subject; and in both, we have, 
moreover, some account of the Roll, which is alleged to have been introduced 
into Britain by the blessed Bran, on his return from Rome. Next, we are 
furnished with different classifications of the Bardic characters. Also, the 
Bardic, the Monkish, the Lantwitian, the Ancient Gallic, the Runic and 
the Etrnscan alphabets, are arranged in parallel columns according to the 
Roman order, which is a very interesting feature of the essay. 

The latter part, is taken up with extracts from the poets, from Taliesin 
in the sixth century, down to Llywelyn Sion and his cotemporaries in the 
sixteenth century, containing indisputable allusions to the existence and use 
of the “ Coelbren,” throughout the intervening period. Indeed, we consider 
the writer to have established his case most satisfactorily; and, in behalf of 
our countrymen, we offer him sincere thanks. But whilst we feel at ease 
with respect to Welshmen, that, possessing this interesting essay, they will 
no longer feel disposed to question the authenticity and genuineness of the 
“ Coelbren y Beirdd,” we do not forget that many of our English neigh- 
bours, are sceptical on this head; therefore, we would most earnestly 
entreat the ingenious writer, that he would clothe his essay in a Saxon garb. 
We feel assured that he would meet with many readers, and, perhaps, be 
thus the means of elucidating several obscure points in the science of Paleo- 
graphy; such as that for instance, which our valued correspondent, Mr. 
Westwood, mentions in our last number, in reference to the letter M. 

We here present our readers, through the kindness of the publisher, with 
a copy of the primitive Characters of Britain, arranged in the Roman order, 
borrowed from p. 30, of the Essay :— 
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474 REVIEWS. 


8. HERALDIC VISITATION OF WALES AND PART OF THE Marcugs, between 
the years 1586 and 1613.. By Lewys Dwwnn, Deputy Herald at 
Arms, &c. Edited by Sir Samuvzn Rusn Meyrick, Knt., LL.D., 
F.A.S., &c. Two vols. Imperial 4to. Rees, Llandovery, 1846. 


This long promised and anxiously expected work has at length made its 
appearance. All Wales had been on the look out for it, and we had heard 
much of the “ parturiunt montes,” seeing that the hills of Monmouthshire 
and Carmarthenshire were in joint labour to produce this book ; but it was 
no “ridiculus mus” that was doomed to come forth. On the contrary, the 
moment we saw the goodly twin volumes laid on our table, we were tempted 
to exclaim again with Horace, “ Quanto rectius hic qui nil molitur inepte,” 
for they were striking evidenees of the admirable manner in which the 
learned Editor had maintained his literary and antiquarian fame, as well as 
of the professional abilities displayed by the spirited publisher. In good 
truth we did not think that any town in Wales, we might almost say any 
town except the metropolis, could have turned out two such sumptuous 
volumes. The Welsh MSS. Society, under whose auspices this work has at 
length been printed, may well feel proud of the result thus arrived at. 

The work consists of an enormous mass of pedigrees, genealogical and 
heraldic accounts, of the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, 
Radnorshire, and Montgomeryshire, in the first volume; and of Merioneth- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, Anglesey, Denbighshire, and Flintshire, in the 
second ; containing, as far as we can make out, only occasional notices of 
the genealogies of the remaining counties. The accounts given by Lewys 
Dwnn do not come lower than the dates mentioned on the titlepage ; but 
there is a copious body of notes by the Editor himself, and by various con- 
tributors, particularly W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., which throw considerable 
light on the points they refer to. The whole work evinces great research, 
care, and good taste on the part of all concerned in it. 

Of the contents we are not now able to give much account. They con- 
sist of those minute but dry details which, while they constitute its peculiar 
value, render the work little attractive for purposes of quotation. It is, 
however, one of those standard books of reference without which the Welsh 
antiquary can hardly prosecute his genealogical researches ; and we recom- 
mend our readers to peruse the learned introduction, in which they will find 
all that is known of Lewys Dwnn himself, as well as of the authority and 
circumstances with which his visitation was made. Various facts connected 
with Welsh heraldry will there fasten their attention, and will enlighten 
many as to the intrinsic value of heraldic and genealogical researches. 


4, GLAMORGANSHIRE PepicREEs:, from the MSS., of Sir Isaac Hearn, 
Knt., Garter King of Arms. Edited by Sir Tuomas Puitirps, Bart. 
1 Vol. folio, 1845. 


This is another valuable contribution to Welsh genealogical history; and 
may be looked upon as the complement to the work of Lewys Dwnn. 
The pedigrees do-not seem to be complete ones, but rather notes, to fill up 
blanks in some, and to continue others down to the present day. They 
refer to all the leading families in Glamorganshire: and are followed by a 
list of manors belonging to certain noble houses, as well as by an alpha- 
betical table. 
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